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ON THE MARCH 


An Indirect Hit: President Carter suspended on 
Monday all Iranian oil imports. The order coincided 
with Carter’s first public comment on the crisis in Iran 
The President said the US will “refuse to permit the use 
of terrorsim and the holding of hostages to impose 
political demands.”” Analysts predict 

that the reduction (about 700,000 barrels a day) will have 
little effect on our petroleum supply. and that we can replace 
the amount with oil from other countries. 

Tranian Oil Minister Ali Akbar Moinfar is optimistic: 
“We have plenty of customers.” 

Good PR: Jumping 15.45 points on Monday, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average had its biggest one-day 
increase since September 20. Leading the. advance were 
the oil companies, whose rise corresponded to Carter’s 
speech on Iranian oil imports. “People view this as a 
decisive act by the President,” explained oil analyst 
Eugene Nowak. 

Bad Boy: Extra-curricular activities are one thing, 
but holding a Ku Klux Klan rally on your parents’ front 
lawn is something else. Because of his Klan membership, 
17-year old Aaron Morrison may not receive his high 
school diploma. The Rev. Thomas Ploude. principal 
of Holy Spirit High School in Abescon, New Jersey, has 
refused to grant Morrison his diploma because the student 
has brought “unfavorable public notice to the school.” 
The American Civil Liberties Union has threatened 
to sue the school for Morrison, claiming that the student’s 
right to free political belief is being denied. 
“It’s not fair,” claimed Morrison. 


UC plan 


by Kim Marcus 


Responding to what he called a threat to “reduce the 
diversity of the campus,” Chancellor Sinsheimer has sent a 
letter to UC President David Saxon detailing his objections 
to a system-wide proposal that would force UCSC to give 
up 36 faculty positions to camuses with higher proportions 
of graduate students, like UCLA and Berkeley. 

The plan to weigh student-to-faculty ratios in favor of 
graduate programs is but a part of a controversial system- 
wide report on the “role of the University of California in 
the 1980’s” which forsees stabilizing or declining overall 
enrollment and increased minority enrollment. 

Sinsheimer believes that the weighted plan could work 


against its own stated objectives by tending to neglect the - 


needs of an expected wave of new minority students, 
primarily Hispanic. 

This kind of weighting would shunt aside undergraduate 
emphasis and requirements” that would cater to young 
minorities, said Sinsheimer. 

While criticizing the weighted ratio proposal, Sinsheimer 
said that the demographic information contained in the 
report is valuable and there is a positive emphasis placed on 
inter-campus cooperation. 

Other members of the UCSC academy see the plan in an 
even less favorable light. 

“It seems to me that it is a plan that raises a lot of 
questions but doesn’t supply any answers,” UCSC Aca- 
demic Senate President Michael Cowan stated. 

While adding that the plan brings out few specifics except 
for the weighted ratio, which he termed as working against 
the campus, Cowan said that the formulation process of the 
plan will be important. 


__.____-- FE... vocals dnsed. ney plan, one that looks at the UC system 
‘ y state.. 


ut there is fhe danger of the final outcome" 


as a ste 


tHo-Hum: Ronald Reagan. the former host of the 
‘Death Valley Days” TV program, announced Tuesday 
that he is a candidate for the Republican presidential 
nomination. Widely acknowledged to be the leader in the 
GOP race, the former California governor has done 
little campaigning. although his strategists have been 
planning his campaign for at least a year. Including 
Reagan, there are now 10*Republicans 

seeking the nomination. 

Big Round-up: Approximately 50,000 Iranian 
students in the US have been ordered by Federal 
Attorney General Benjamin Civiletti to report to 
immigration officials within 30 days. Students who refiise 
to report. provide false information, or are no longer 
enrolled in college face possible deportation. 
Administration officials admit that prompt 

deportation of any Iranian may prove impossible. and that 
the new policy is partially intended to placate 
Americans’ apprehension about Iranians. 

Jerry’s Passion for Ration: Our Governor says 
we've got to ration gas again. Starting next Monday. 

all counties with prior rationing experience will 

endure an odd-even plan, and about two weeks after that 
the rest of the state will follow. Despite the oil companies’ 
denials that the Iranian oil problem will have any 
noticeable effect on California. Brown wants to make sure 
that “California does its part as a national effort of 
solidarity and strength.”” And. he says. we have no choice. 


by Ruthanne Weinstein & Carter Young 
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turning into more rhetoric.” 

However, Cowan explained that if the final plan contains 
the weighted ratio, a rhetoric outcome wouldn’t be neces- 
sarily bad from his viewpoint. 

“I find it difficult to believe that you'll have a definite plan 
State-wide,” Cowan said. 

The report entitled “The University of California—A 
Multi-Camus System in the 1980’s” contains predictions 
for a 15 percent decline in tradition college age (18-24 year- 
old) population in the 1980’s and states that by 1990 the 
combined enrollment of minorities in California public 
schools will be 25 percent greater than white enrollment. 

Other components of the report include strategies for 
attracting not only anew mix of minority, but older and part- 
time students as well. Additional proposals include streng- 
thening liberal undergraduate education, stemming attrition 
rates and an individualized admissions process in response 
to students with deficiencies in basic skills. 

Responses to the report from individual campus chancel- 
lors, academic serates and students are due in by December 
1 and in January Saxon will take action on final recom- 
mendations formed in part from the campus responses. 

At present Chancellor Sinsheimer’s office is preparing a 
draft statement for the formal response to the Multi- 
Campus report. Special Assistant to the Chancellor Dan 
McFadden stated that if the weighted ratio were to be 
adopted, the Santa-Cruz campus, under the best circum- 
stances, would lose 36 faculty members from the 346 
currently present. ; 

“Enrollment is what it’s all about in the system we’re 
living in.” 

McFadden believed that the predictions for a possible 
decrease in system-wide enrollment are accurate and that 
some change is bound to occur, 

“Things mostly happen in the University through neces- 
sity. We're talking about mutual efforts and cooperative 
be ne it.” ‘Apa rr rs ata 
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by Dana Priest | 
ol, 
d that Sparked by the recent events in Iran, violence erupted on 1 
many California college campuses last week. UC Santa = 
Cruz, however, remained calm and unaffected. 2 
r SAYS ' “I think we should wait it out,” says Merrill senior a —s 0) 
Warren Chong. “Wait for the Shah to go to Egypt.” ton, the immigration department will carry out “status Masked Iranian students demonstrate July 77. 3 
On November 4 a group of Iranian students took over the checks” on students. F : od 
“that US Embassy in Tehran. They now have 61 Americans as Carter reportedly made this decision in fear that scenes of | = 
nies hostages. The Iranians with support from the Ayatollah —_ violent conflict between Americans and Iranians would : ail 
_ Khomeini, leader of the new Islamic Republic, aredemand- _ jeopardize the hostages lives. He also summoned the head | © 
naane ing that the US send the Shah back toIrantostandtrial. The _of 3 national television networks to Washington. Although Ps 
. Shah is reportedly undergoing cancer treatment in New _the content of their meeting was not disclosed it is believed 
ves York. State Department officials have rejected the Iranians’ _ that the president asked the networks to tone down their 
demands. President Carter is taking measures to deport —_ coverage of demonstrations in order to prevent possible 
Iranian students here illegally. retaliation against the hostages from infuriated Iranian 
ung Although most students at UCSC agreed that the US students at the embassy. 
should not “give in to blackmail,” they believe that the Shah Unidentified sources close to the president said they 
should pay for his crimes against the Iranian people andthat —_believed the deportation scheme also comes from a predic- 
deporting Iranian students was an attack on the wrong _tion that increased violence between the two groups will 
people in hopes of solving the problem. occur. 
“Deportation is a racist policy” says Chong. “If you’re Many UCSC students watched the media coverage of the 
going to deport people without legal visas, do it across the violent confrontation in Los Angeles last Saturday. Jim 
board. You can’t just single out one group.” Leland, a Crown student who saw the news clips had 
“Deportation will foster more racism and bad feelings” empathy for an Iranian student who he said “got clobbered 
contends Susanne Kibak, an Oakes student. “‘It would lead by four guys” during the ten mile march. He’s paying for 
to deporting all other foreign students when the US has what’s happening 7000 miles away, just goes to show you 
problems with them. It is crazy to send students back. It how people’s sentiment can be used. I guess it’s American 
doesn’t seem to have anything to do with the current spirit but that’s not spirit if you’re beating up a person 
situation which is between the US Government, the Iranian because he looks different, and calls himself an Iranian.”’, 
Government, and the Shah.” One student attributed the anti-Iranian upheavels in the 
President Carter ordered the Justice Department to US to the fact that the US has not been in a war recently. 
ising deport Iranian students who are in the US illegally. The “People are out for an excuse to be violent,” says Jess 
attorney general’s office acted quickly and by Saturday Borgeson at Cowell. “We haven’t had a war. People are 
ie night announced that all Iranian students will be requiredto _ screaming to go into Iran militarily.” 
al report their location and status to the Immigration and Reflecting further on the situation Borgeson added, ““The 
ve Naturalization Service. things the Iranian students are trying to say are worthwhile. 
- Doris Meissner, a deputy associate attorney general, said They have definite complaints about imperialism and the [7777 ne ee 
ane that in areas where there are large numbers of Iranian Shah. The way they go about doing it is slightly outrageous Jranian soldier kisses feet of Shah just before he flees the 
year: students, notably Southern California, Texas, and Washing- thoug Continued on p.29 country. 
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by Jim Greenberg 


It was not your. usual birkenstock-clad student anti-nuke 
forum. There were babies crying and old people singing 
union songs, and People For a Nuclear Free Future wanted 
it that way. 


The teach-in on Jobs and Energy held last Sunday at 
Watsonville High School was part on an effort by PNFF to 


establish broader contacts among labor, minorities, and 


‘other members of the community. It was. also an effort to 


gain support for a county-wide initiative that would 1) ban 
the manufacture and testing of nuclear weapons com- 
ponents in Santa Cruz county and 2) establish an Industrial 
Conversion Commission to assist in the conversion from 
weapons-related industrial work, 

As petitions were passed among a largely white audience, 
a variety of ages gathered together to share common 
concerns about energy. Energy was not a subject removed 
from the lives of the audience. 

The main speaker of the day was Barry Commoner, but a 
few introductory speakers and songs came before. Jonathan 
Boutelle, President of the Carpenters Union-Local 829 and 


Jerry Zelhoefer, President of the Santa Cruz Central Labor’ 
Council, emphasized the connection that labor has with the. 


anti-nuclear issue. ‘They spoke about the need to consider 
the worker in the conversion of nuclear weapons produc- 
tion. 

Boutelle praised the proposed initiative and said, ‘‘it is a 
good example of how to see the difference between the job 
and the worker.”’ Boutelle went on to stress the importance 
for workers-involved in the production of nuclear weapons 
to integrate their principles with their daily lives. In addition 
to representatives from labor, 4th district supervisor Chris 


‘Matthews addressed the audience. 


In a fiery, emotional speech more reminiscent of a sit-in 
than a teach-in, Matthews stressed the importance of local 


“government jurisdiction in current national energy policy. 


He emphasized that “local government should have the 
control to be independent of their energy sources.” 
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About the oil companies, Matthews said, “they should be 
here for the health and the welfare of the people of the US 
and Santa Cruz county. When they start producing death- 
producing devices the people of the US and Santa Cruz 


‘County should rise up.” 


Interrupted by loud applause from the audience, Matthews 
halted and then went on to say, “we're tired of death, we are 
gathered here today because of the light God gave us. We are 
committed to that, we are dedicated to that, and we will have 
it.” After a brief interlude of worker’s union songs played by 
Mike Rotkin and George Stavis, Barry Commoner addressed 
the audience. 


Commoner began by emphasizing that he was not honored : 


to be asked to speak, but proud. “The bringing together of 
labor, anti-nuclear activists, and all the people who live in the 
county—thats the reason that I am proud to be here.” After 
giving a very thorough explanation of the relationship between 
the use of non-renewable energy sources and the inflationary 
economy, Commoner reminded those listening of the respon- 
sibility that lies ahead. 
Believing that the anti-nuclear issues will be won in the next 
ear, Commoner asserted that the time has come to stop 
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| Energetic crowd at anti-nuke forum 


City Councilmember Mike Rotkin belts out an anti-nuke ballad 
protesting and start planning. He spoke of the need to create a 
national energy plan based solely on the use of renewable 
energy sources—solar, wind, and water. Commoner em- 
phasized the need for citizen control of energy production 
on the local and national levels. : 

Commoner also announced the formation of a new 
political party, called the Citizens Party, its goal is bringing 
the power back, both electrically and non-electrically 
speaking, to the citizens of the US. After Commoner ended 
his speech, he received a standing ovation. 
~ Making it apparent that most people only came to hear 
the speakers, only a handful stayed to participate in 
workshops on such topics as health and safety, economic 
and employment effects of energy policy, and local pros- 
pects for alternative energy development. 

As the teach-in ended last Sunday, there was a feeling 
that history had taken place. Possibly Commoner stood for 
the beginning of a new populist movement. Perhaps with 
further teach-ins, the issue of energy will be utilized to 
successfully bridge class, racial,and ethnic. differences 
among groups in society. 


IT'S SIMPLE. 
Riding a Vespa moped 
is almost as as say- 
ing “giddy-up”’ Even the 
first time you get on 
one. The controls are 
very simple. And so 

is the whole design. 

For instance, Vespa 
has a belt drive, which 

is one part. Other mo- 
peds use chains, 

which have hundreds 
of pieces. 

A Vespa is cheap to 
feed—getsupto160 § 
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Do the redirects like UCSC? 


by Melanie Lewis 


‘*Re-direct students are the essential difference.” says 
Ted Campbell, Director of Admissions. ““They account for 
the single most important factor in the enrollment increases 
we’ve had this fall.”” Campbell cites The Berkeley Re-direct 
Program as an “attractive educational idea which allows 
students to come to a small liberal arts campus for two years 
and then go to a multi-versity campus.” 

Yet this exuberance is couple with sensitivity over the 
program’s image. Out of the 213 Berkeley Re-direct 
students on campus this quarter, the Admissions Office 


would provide the names of only five to interview. 


Out of the 213 Berkeley Re 
direct students on campus 


**At first, I was pretty bummed-out because I had never 
heard of this place,” says re-direct Tom King. “I had seen it 
on the list of UC Campuses, but didn’t know anything about 
it.” Karen Gee says she thought “the students were all 
hippies, all kind of spaced-out.” Peter Publia says, “I was 
very skeptical, at first... Everything I knew about this place 
was from people who had never been here. They weren’t 
giving it a fair shake. I was brought up in a suburban 
neighborhood. Their ideas about this place are somewhat 
warped. There is contempt for the education at Santa 
Cruz.” 

On a more upliftin,, note, however, the attitudes of re- 
directs—once they arrive in Santa Cruz—transforms. 
“After being here five or six weeks,”” says Karen Gee, “I 
think being re-directed was the best thing that ever 
happened to me. Berkeley would have been a mistake .. . 
You get a chance to really evaluate your life here. I thought I 


A personalized, friendly atmosphere was another aspect 
of the campus commonly remarked upon by re-direct 
students. ‘“‘Santa Cruz provides a personalized undegradu- 
ate education,”’ says Puglia, “it gives you the impression 
people care. I'm working right now to get two papers in 
because my teacher wants them. They wouldn’t give adamn 
at Berkeley.” Karen Gee finds, “people are friendly and 
open and willing to help you.” 


“ was brought up in a sub- 
urban neighborhood. Their 
ideas about this place are 
somewhat warped. There is 
contempt for the education 


was all set, but now I see there are so many things I hadn’t 

ea this quarter, the Admissions sought about” And from Peter Puglia: “My ideas about gt Santa Cruz.?’ 

ble Office would provide the _ the campus are changing. I no longer think this is a kick- 
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Puglia, a re-direct student at Oakes College, says: “The heard about the university's written evaluation system, “ Indeed, despite their overwhelmingly positive reaction to 
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_ want to come to Santa Cruz the opportunity tofindout what Karen Gee, at first thought the written evaluation system —_+._ direct students interviewed. Only one re-direct student, 
nic it’s about.” George Najjar, a re-direct student at Stevenson Would be easy. “I thought it would be abreeze togetby. But. — George Najjar, though he would finish his undergraduate 
ie College, says: “I think they picked the right college to re-_in fact, it’s just as hard, or maybe harder than letter grades. = education here. All the others have opted, at least at this 
; direct to. They could have re-directed people to Riverside.” It’s really up to you to put out the effort.” Peter Puglia— — carly date, to take advantage of the space Berkeley has 
ne But the fact remains that Santa Cruz was not the first- | Who marked a number | by Berkeley and a number 8 by reserved for them two years from now. 
for choice campus of these students. Initial reactions of students | Santa Cruz when listing his campus preference on his UC : 
ik when they found they were to be re-directed to ourcampus  @dmission application—says being re-directed to Santa writer's Note: In order to insure future placement at 
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shows that concerns over UCSC’s image are not unwar- 
ranted. Before coming to UCSC, re-directs either had an 
inaccurate picture of the campus or knew nothing about it at 
all. 


Cruz, “‘has the potential for being the best experience I’ve 
ever had. I was a severe underachiever as of my admission 
here and [ve found the non-competitive atmosphere less 
nerve-wracking, enabling me to achieve and accomphis 
what I want scholastically.” 


Berkeley, Ted Campbell urges all re-direct students to 
secure academic advising before leaving campus during 
quarter break. Contact Debra Wubben at the Admissions 
Office. 
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x How would you like dining in the redwoods 

¥ THIS WINTER BREAK by candle light? 

+ Special Packages Available 

# 8 Days/7 Nights eee (eaten cele 
KI - Park City Utah - $198 uncn (cafeteria s 

* 2 per ‘person (plus ta 11:30-2:00, mon-fri 

approx. $121 from SFO) Dinner (table service) 

* a 5:00-9:00, mon-fri 

$ INCLUDES: 


% Chateau lodging 
¥% Interchangable lift tickets ‘ 
z Airport transfers 

% Snow guarantee 

% Bonus pak 

Night skiing available 


The restaurant is open 
8:15 a.m.- 12 p.m. 
Monday to Friday 
& 5:30 p.m.- 12:00 p.m. 
on Saturday for drinks 
and snacks. Fresh 
homemade Chinese and 
American pastries! 
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H-Bomb no secret: 


Samuel Day defies the Feds 


by Bob Swetnam. 


Last March, tin US goverindiG Nasiiad Se Wicintene the 


(a publication by a smal leftist magazine —The Progressive— 
“ @ story on how to construct a hydrogen bomb 


The article by a freelance journalist Howard Morland 


: . was mostly about secrecy in the hydrogen weapons pro- 
grams. One could not read the article and go out and make a 
bomb, editors said. . 


Nevertheless, govetinnbat atomeys fought the Progres- 
sive for nearly eight. months in attempts to prevent the 
American public from learnitig how easy it was for a non- 
scientist to gather from publicly available records enough 
information on how to build such a bomb. 


The Progressive article finally hit the newsstands this 


month after the government dropped its legal effort to ban its 
publication. 

Samuel Day, managing editor of The Progressive, was at 
UCSC last week to discuss the government’s reaction to the 
article and to talk about the dangers of the international 
nuclear-arms race, the development of nuclear energy and 
to discuss hopes for the future in a non-nuclear world. 

The event was sponsored by People for a Nuclear Free 
Future in coalition with other local community groups. 


“Our society is propogandized to believe that nuclear 


armaments and weaponry contribute to national security... 
when in actuality, just the opposite is the case,” declared 
Day. 

The soft-spoken, slightly-balding and scholarly-spec- 
tacled journalist seemed somehow out of place in the role of 
one whose magazine had challenged the right of the 
government to decide what the American people can and 
cannot read. 

At issue was an article by freelancer Howard Morland 
entitled “The H-Bomb Secret: How We Got It; Why We’re 
Telling It.” 

Day explained to a group of about 100 persons at 
Stevenson Dining Hall last Friday some of his views on why 
the government tried to censor the article and why society in 
general and most establishment media had backed off from 
supporting The Progressive in what it saw an an important 
free speech court case. 

Day told students that until recently anti-nuclear senti- 
men in the US had lain dormant because of a general 
unawareness about the true dangers of nuclear weapons and 
nuclear power. 

“There is a need to re-examine the forces within our 
society that lead us to this kind of action and hook us on the 
need for nuclear weaponry,” he said. 
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“It is an essential insanity that provides the fruit for our 
continued preparation for nuclear war.’ 

General Electric, Westinghouse, Rockwell Internation- 
al, Lockheed, and other large ‘multi-national corporations 
were using the tremendous. amounts of money that can 


‘be made on nuclear power and weapony as a means to gain 


corporate and political power, he ‘alleged. 
“We've already become very much hooked on nuclear 
power as a part of our economic. fabric,” he claimed. 


- 


Day called for a decentralization of energy systems in 
America and extensive development of solar energy tech- 
nologies because “‘they’re far more safe and far more 
efficient” than nuclear and fossil fuel sources. 

Day said that the US must also begin to “rethink” its views 
on national. security and of US arms makers. He stated 
“They’re contributing to national insecurity, not security.” 

Day called for unilateral US disarmament and when 
pressed on the point by one student, declared: 

‘The real enemies of national security are within the US. 
They are inflation, hunger, inequality, sexism, racism, and 
a multitude of other problems.” 

““We have to learn to stand up to those who attempt to 
freak us out over some claimed need for national security 
with fear and paranoia. We have to call that kind of 
nonsense the nonsense that it is. So what if the Russians 
come...Let the Cubans do what they want in Africa. 
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An admission representative from Vanderbilt 
University will be on campus 


_ Wednesday, November 28 


to meet with men and women interested in 
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“ America can safely afford to get out of the arms race,” 
he said. “We can disarm, without fear of losing our lead. 
‘The Soviets depend on us as much as we depend on them to 
keep the dollars going for the arms race. We are burning up 
ourselves economically by construction of nuclear weapon- 
» Cotcernialg the controversial Progressive article on the 
H-bomb secrets, Day said the magazine’s editors were 


‘concerned with the constitutionality of the Atomic Energy 


Act of 1954, which prohibited the “communication” of 
“restricted data” dealing with nuclear weapons. 

“We resisted (the government) on the basis that the law 
was patently unconstitutional,” he. said. 

None of the material used in the Progressive article was 
classified secret by the government, he maintained, and 
even after the article had gained notoriety, the government 
made no attempt to round up the material Morland used to 
write the article. 

Progressive editors maintain that the real reason the 
government tried to suppress the article was to cover up its 
own ineptitude in classifying much nuclear weapons 
information freely available to anyone interested in looking 
for it. 

“The law said that even if you thought it (nuclear ideas) 
up in your head, it becomes the property of the US 
government and you can’t communicate it,”said Day. 

He castigated the press for its “self-censorship” over the 
years of an issue he believes was of vital importance to the 
American public. 

“The fact is, the First Amendment of the US Constitution 
was effectively abridged for 33 years and no one had 
challenged it,” he said. 

What can the average American do to ensure a nuclear-free 
future? 

“We've got to go from closing nuclear reactors to a 
closing of the roots that are the deeper symptoms.” 

Milton Mayer, roving West Coast Editor of The Progres- 
sive, who also appeared with Day, echoed similar senti- 
ments as well as some unique ones of his own. 

Mayer blasted as ‘ta spectacle” a recent anti-nuclear 
gathering in New York, which he said was more like a 
Woodstock rock concert than a serious protest. 

“The anti-nuclear power crusade is an umbrella affair. 
People are in it for all types of reasons,” he warned, “the 
establishment will sacrifice nuclear power if it has to hold on 
to the nuclear armaments.” 

He said much more dedicated and patient activists were 
needed to stop nuclear weapons. 

“You may end up shutting the nuclear power plants, but 
leave the establishment, that is the war establishment, 
chuckling over their beers,” he said. 
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43 protesters jailed 


Trident hard to swallow 


by Nick Aquiline 


The Trident Submarine is purported to be one of the 

largest, most destructive and expensive weapons ever built. 

For 43 persons—including seven from Santa Cruz— 

. Opposition to construction of the nuclear-powered sub- 

marine built by Lockheed resulted in arrest and jailing by 
police recently. 

The 26 men and 17 women, part of the Stop Trident— 
Convert Lockheed group, attempted to occupy the Lock- 
heed plant in nearby Sunnyvale—and ended up getting 
busted in the attempt. 

The plant is located about 16 miles north of Santa Cruz 
on Empire Grade Road and will manufacture small parts for 
the Trident missile. _ 

Scott Kennedy, one of the Santa Cruz persons arrested, 
said: “Our group had chosen building 101, which contained 
Administrative Offices. We approached the building in 
pairs, on a buddy system. When we reached the door, we 
found that the guards had locked them in anticipation of our 
entering.” 

The group then proceeded to a nearby building which 
they entered. The protestors walked through offices, left 
leaflets, and talked to employees. Some were openly 
hostile, but others admitted they agreed with the demon- 
strators’ cause. 

“One maintenance person told me that he was totally 
aware of what was going on in the plant, and that ‘one day it 
will blow us all up’,” Scott said. 

Security police were soon called. The head of security 
asked demonstrators to leave. They refused. Television 
crews seized the opportunity to move in. 

“We couldn’t even open our mouths without one of them 
sticking a microphone in our faces,”’ complained Phil 
McMannus, another demonstrator. ““We had a hard time 
communicating to the people inside the plant because the 
TV crews were following us so closely.” 

Police rounded up the demonstrators, read them their 
rights from printed cards, and took them to Sunnyvale City 
jail. Since there was not enough room for them, they were 
brought to San Jose Courthouse Where they were booked 
and arraigned by a judge. 


A few pled not guilty to the charges, while others pled 
either “no contest” or guilty to tresspassing. They were 
given $70 fines, which they refused to pay and then given a 
choice between 3 days in jail or 15 hours of community 
service. 

“Several of us tried to claim International Law in our 
defense, but the judge refused to hear it,” Kennedy said. 
“The laws that Lockheed Corporation are violating are 
those which were established by the Geneva Convention 
and the Nuremberg Principles. 

“The Geneva Convention prohibits forced relocation of 
“civilian populations as would be necessary in the event of 
the Trident Missile’s deployment. 

“According to the Nuremberg Principles, to prepare efor A 
plan, or execute a war of aggression would be classified as a 
war crime. It is important to remember that individuals are 
primarily responsible, whether they be weapons man- 
ufactures, assembly-line workers, or just taxpayers who are 
aware of these violations.” ’ 

Those who elected to serve jail terms were taken to 
Elmwood county jail in Milpitas, where they had put in a 
barracks-type arrangement holding about 60 persons. 

“We were kept under minimum security, alqng with 


- drunk drivers and car theives,” said Kennedy. The 11 men 


sent to jail were allowed to meet as a group, and many of the 
prison guards and officials voiced support for the demon- 
strators, said Kennedy. “One county deputy even expres- 


- sed his support,” he said. 


McMannus talked about similar reactions from other 
workers inside the plant. ““Most people responded favorab- 
ly,” he said, ‘‘A lot of them would rather be making solar 
panels or ocean-thermal generators—they are not particu- 
larly happy with their jobs. These people are stuck within 
the system—they have enormous monthly bills, and must 
keep their jobs to support themselves.”’ 

Another outspoken opponent of the Trident submarine is 
Robert C. Aldridge, a former aerospace engineer at Lock- 
heed. He explains, “I first recognized the trend towards a 
first-strike attack when I was a design engineer on the 
submarine-launched Trident missile.” 

“I could see that the deadly accuracy which the Pentagon 
desired was more than that needed for a defensive policy. It 
was the type of pinpoint precision one would need to destroy 


Now that’s “cooperation” 


Ford pays Saxon $2 grand per day 


by Patrick Twohy 


UC Regents president David Saxon has decided to add a 
little to his personal cookie jar by accepting a $2000/day 
consultant position with the Ford Motor Company. Saxon, 
already the state’s highest paid public official, announced 
his acceptance of the position last week. 


Saxon was hired for three two-day sessions for which he 7 


will be paid $12,000 a year. He was retained to “help Ford 
plan the direction of automotive research,” according to his 
press secretary Sara Molla. When asked if Saxon’s appoint- 
ment presents a conflict of interest, Molla replied, ‘‘He has 
had a long interest in seeing co-operation between univer- 
sities and business.”’ Molla also mentioned that UC had up 
to $6 million invested in Ford as recently as June 1, but that 
UC has no investments in Ford now. 

Dave Shontz of the UC Student Lobby said he does not 
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see Saxon’s position as a conflict of interest though he does 
see a potential conflict of interest if Saxon were to make 
recommendations on UC investment in Ford. 

Shontz said the main concern of the lobby regarding 
consulting positions is that faculty members who accept 
them should disclose who they are working for, how much of 
their time it takes and how much money they make from the 
position. He lauded Saxon, saying “he set a fine example at 
least in terms of exposure. We are pleased that Saxon has 
disclosed who he works for, how much he’ll be getting and 
how much of his time it will take.” 

Shontz said that he is more concerned about other 
members of the faculty and wishes that Saxon would 
require them to fully disclose consultanting positions. 

Shontz mentioned the example of a physics professor 
telling classes that nuclear power is safe and economical 
while receiving a hefty consulting fee from Westinghouse or 
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such things as concrete and steel missile silos and command 
‘posts buried deeply underground—the targets one would 
_ destroy before they could be brought into play. This caused 
me to Tesign from that work and become a critic of the arms 
race.’ 

Trident submarines will be bigger than a destroyer— 
almost twice the size of a football field, 560 feet long, four 
stories high, and weighing 18,700 tons each. 

They will cost at least $80 billion by 1990. 

The first submarine is scheduled for operation in 1981, 
and one every eight months will be completed thereafter. 
There will be 30 by 1992. They are being built by the 
Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics in Groton, 
Conn. The planned location of the Trident fleet base is 
Bangor, Washington. 

Each Trident submarine will carry 24 missiles, known as 
Trident II missiles. Each missile will carry fourteen 150- 
kiloton nuclear warheads, or seven 300-kiloton warheads. 

Taking into account all of its technological improv- 
ements, the Trident Submarine is capable of destroying 408 | 
cities or other targets with a nuclear blast about five times 
the size of Hiroshima. 

Such precision and explosive power is only needed for 
hardened military targets, such as missile silos. Since it does 
not make sense to retaliate against empty silos, Trident is 
obviously being ene as a first-strike weapon, critics 
say. 

In a 30-page statement, researched and distributed by 
People For a Nuclear-Free Future in Santa Cruz, it was 
said that production of the Trident violated the stated 
purpose of the county zoning law, “‘adopted to promote and 
protect the public peace, health, safety, morals...and gen- 
eral welfare.” 

It also showed ways the Lockheed facility could be 
converted to peacable uses. In a series of public hearings 
held last fall, many people turned out to oppose Lockheed’s 
plans. In January, more than 1,500 persons attended a 
public hearing at the Civic Auditorium to demonstrate 
community opposition to expansion of Lockheed. 

One former county supervisor summed up county op- 
position to Trident when he asked the Planning Com- 
mission to show “that you are not going to sit still for this 
kind of death-dealing machine in our county.” 


some other manufacturer of nuclear generators. 

While he would like Saxon to rule that all consultanting 
positions be made public, Shontz does not see that such a 
ruling would be appropriate coming from anywhere other 
than the chancellor’s office. 

“T have a real problem with legislating who can consult,” 
he said. 

Saxon has often been castigated as the highest paid public 
official in the state. His salary is $78,500 per year. By 
contrast, the governor gets $49,100. Following the passage 
of Proposition 13, there was a general call for lower salaries 
among the top public officials. 

As an investor in South Africa, Ford is on the list of major 
companies that many say should be boycotted by UC 
investors. ‘““As student lobby we have problems with 
companies that invest in South Africa,” said Shontz. 

Shontz said he hopes Saxon will give the money to charity 
because, “he certainly doesn’t need it.” 
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by Marty Frank 


‘Look, we’re not zealots around here,” the mobile home 
resident explained, ““We have retired people and a lot of 
widows. These people were really fearful that they might 
lose their homes and have no place to go. We’re just not 
people who normally make-a lot of noise.” 

Enough. noise was made by the residents of the Trade- 
winds Mobil Home Park to make the Capitola City Council 


take action. After receiving the residents’ petition protesting 


a large rent increase, the council last Thursday unani- 
mously passed a mobile home rent control ordinance. 

The ordinance returned rents in the town’s parks to their 
July 1979 level and required that future increases of more 
than 8 percent be approved by a Mobile Home Park Review 
Board. 

Within the last few years, the mobile home park has been 
a volatile issue in the county. Tenants of the Aptos-Pines 
Park organized a rent strike in 1977. In August of 1978, 
then-county supervisor Phil Baldwin proposed a rent stabil- 
ization ordinance. 

The county Mobil Home Advisory Commission and 
Baldwin’s staff heard testimony from mobile home park 
residents and conducted research into the issue of rent 
increases. A rent stabilization ordinance was drafted in 
accordance with the commission’s findings. 

Santa Cruz County has one of the highest percentages of 
mobile home residents in the state. According to the 
commission’s report, Santa Cruz County in 1978 had 77 
licensed mobile-home parks which housed a total popula- 
tion of over 10,000. 

Between 1972 and 1978, mobile home space rents 
increased an average of 61.1 percent. - 

The report found that taxes. paid by park owners had 
increased 26 percent during the five-year period. Though 
the report indicated excessive profits were not common, it 
urged the creation of a fair rent commission because of the 
park’s steady rent increases. When the rent control proposal 
came before the county board of supervisors, the newly 
constituted conservative majority rejected the plan. 


According to Doris Martin, a resident of Tradewinds, the 
situation has not greatly improved for tenants. “We're 
nearly all old people with limited incomes. If they kick us 
out, or we have to leave because we can’t afford it, we would 
have no place to go.” ; 

Tradewinds is not unique in this respect. Most of the 
parks in the county are rented primarily to elderly people on 
fixed incomes. The comparatively low price of the mobile 
homes, combined with the fact that lot rental rates are lower 
than apartments, have made mobile homes an important 
alternative for people with low and moderate incomes. 
Elderly people also appreciate the quiet and security pro- 
vided by the parks. 

Doug Gillies, an attorney for Senior Citizens Legal 
Services, labels mobile-home parks residents a “captive 
group.” Gillies explained that no new parks have been built 
in the county since 1970 and, with a vacancy rate around 
one percent, it has become very difficult for a tenant to move 
from one park to another. 
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No more ‘shighway robbery” 
in trailer park 


The cost of moving a trailer is between $2,000 and 
$5,000. Selling an older mobile home often results in a loss 
for the owner. The vehicles depreciate quickly with age 
and a park owner can order the removal from his park of 
any mobile home older than 20 years when it is sold. Buyers 
prefer to purchase new homes rather than invest in one that 
might prove difficult to sell in the future. 

Mobile home park owners blame the need to raise rents 
on inflation, rising taxes, increased maintenance costs, and 
the high price of newly-bought parks. The owners claim they 


' are just passing on increased costs to tenants. Gillies refutes 


such claims: “It’s like institutionalized highway robbery. 
The percentage of money invested in maintenance is almost 
nothing. The tenants have more interest in park upkeep than 
the owners.” he said. , 

Mobile home dwellers now feel threatened by the possi- 
bility of new owners converting parks to different uses. Herb 
Foster, a member of the MHAC, explained: “Parks are 
located in highly desirable places. People buy a park where 
it will be suitable to build a condominium. They buy them at 
inflated prices and then jack up the rents. People in the park 


feel extremely threatened.” Foster explained that conver- 
sion presents more threat than reality because existing state 
laws and local zoning ordinances make conversions ex- 
tremely difficult. 

One conversion in recent years was undertaken by the 
park’s own residents. 

In 1972, the Spring Lakes’ residents decided to coopera- 
tively buy their mobile home park for $1.75 million. 
Residents bought shares in the park and elected a nine- 
member board to manage the property. 

The cooperative owns everything but individual homes, 
and has been successful in avoiding large rent increases. A 
rent raise of 7 percent this November will be the first 
increase in four and a half years. Gillies comments, “‘It 
seems like mobile homes are well-suited for tenants to buy. 
It’s one of the best ways to hold down rents. The people in 
Spring Lakes are sitting pretty now.” 

The Tradewinds Park’s experience was somewhat differ- 
ent. The property was sold to three men in August of 1979 
for about $2 million. The new owners mailed a letter to the 
tenants to inform them that because of a general increase in 


Sun. 8 pm 


Tues. noon 


Mion. 4 pm 


operating expenses, the rents would be raised 33 to 37 
percent. 

In response to the letter, tenants formed a committee and 
invited the new owners to sit down and discuss the increase. 

One of the members of the committee described the 
meeting: ‘‘One of the owners indicated that the rent was 
what it was and was going to stay that way. He wouldn’t 
even consider lessening of the price. When we suggested 
that we call in a mediator, the owner said that he would have 
nothing to do with mediation.” 

According to Tradewind residents, the new owners 
subsequently fired the parks’ manager, assistant manager, 
and gardener. They also failed to maintain the swimming 
pool, the clubhouse, and the laundry facilities. 

A petition was circulated among residents and brought to 
a Capitola City Council meeting by 150 tenants. The rent 
plan adopted by the council would permit a yearly rent 
increase equivalent to the rise of the Bay Area consumer 
price index. 

An increase of more than 8 percent would need the 
approval of the Mobile Home Park Review Board; a 
committee comprised of one park owner, one park resident, 
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and three other persons. 

A member of Tradewinds’ committee praised the work of 
the city council, “These agencies don’t always seem able or 
willing to handle these problems. I guess that the city 
council felt that we had good reason and motivation; I feel 
that we have people here who are responsive to the needs of 
the community.” 

Two weeks ago, the Santa Cruz County Board of 
Supervisors decided to again consider the mobile home 
issue. Supervisor Marilyn Liddicoat suggested that the 
MHAC study and make recommendations on a proposal 
that would ban the conversion of current mobile home 
parks. Supervisor Gary Patton then proposed the commis- 
sion study the advisability of also instituting rent controls. 

A woman who works in a mobile home study group talked 
about the importance of the issue: “I always thought that 
mobile homes were gaudy and tacky, but now Ivreally 
respect them. They offer decent housing to people with 
limited income. Mobile home owners tend to be conserva- 
tive, but now that’s changing because they’re both home- 
owners and tenants.” 
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- the “intolerable situation” of the US economy, and pointed 


Commoner challenges oil barons 


~ 


by Ann Scott Knight . 


“The real solution to the energy problem is for the people 
of this country to take over the oil fields in Texas,” 
proclaimed Barry Commoner, special guest speaker at a 
forum on jobs and energy in Watsonville. 

Commoner spoke to a mostly young, white crowd about 


the finger at the oil industry. “When you were told by the 
US oil industry that the trouble is the government reg- 
ulations, that is just wrong. This entire mess is the result of 
decisions made by oil companies to increase their profits.” 

Commoner may be the Citizens’ Party candidate for 
president in the 1980 election. ‘““The Citizens’ Party,” 
claimed Commoner, “‘is devoted to raising the issue of 
citizens’ control of the economy.” 

When asked about the platform of the party, Commoner 
said, ““we don’t have the blueprint for the future. The 
Citizens’ Party is raising the flagpole and inviting the 
citizens of this country to design the flag.” 

Since the 1950s, Commoner has been a leader of 
environmental causes. He has played major roles in the 
fight against the bomb, the Vietnam war. pollution of 
various kinds, and nuclear energy. He is the author of four 
books, all of which attempt to make the environmental 
sciences accessible to all people. 

According to People for a Nuclear Free Future, Com- 
moner’s visit to this area was prompted by his belief that 
solar development should begin at the the local level and that 
organized labor and minorities have a great stake in its © 


implementation. Photo credit: Lynn Beittel | 
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Last Sunday’s event was “‘a remarkable, enormously 


_ promising move to bring together all the people in this 


community,” accorking to Commoner. He shared the stage 
with three other speakers, two of them lacal labor unions 
leaders. The connection between labor and energy was 
emphasized by all the speakers. 

Much of Commoner’s talk was taken from his latest 
book, The Politics of Energy, which critiques the cugrent 
energy plan set forth by the Carter administration and 
proposes an alternative plan which emphasizes the transfer 
to solar power. Commoner explained his proposals in a 
simplified but factual manner, arguing that solar power is the 
“only national energy plan that makes sense.” 

The high point of his talk was when he proclaimed that the 
anti-nuclear movement “was on the verge of a victory. The 


people of this country are convinced that nuclear power has 


got to stop.” He cited the reasons for this victory as partially 
economic. “The price of nuclear power plants is rising three 
times faster than the price of coal manufacturing plants.” 

“But as a consequence of this victory, we face a very 
serious problem,” he added. “‘the winners have a respon- 
sibility to show the country how to produce energy.” 
- He suggested that the anti-nuclear forces should begin to 
concentrate on nuclear disarmament. “Are we going to let 
the economy go to the dogs?” he asked the audience, “or 
will we begin to recapture the wealth’ that is being totally 
wasted in the military?” 

He also praised the work of Santa Cruz anti-nuclear 
activists in their efforts to convert the Lockheed plant to 
peaceful production. Continued on p. 29 
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Women keel over sailing program 


; I spoke with Jeanne Newell. A first year student at 
iby PaulGruba Stevenson, Newell’s been sailing for six years and has gone 
Down by the UC docks, I watched the sailing team pack down to Tahiti in a 47-foot trimaran with her family. 
their boats onto carriers. They were going to San Luis “I feel sometimes that I wish everyone were into it, but I 
Obispo to compete for the weekend. Something to do with a realize it’s not for everybody. I couldn’t get into fencing but I 
regatta and Cal Poly. I’m not too sure. It was alate Friday know some people are into fencing. You know what I mean? 
afternoon, I was a bit tired and I had to find a story on Same thing with sailing.” 


women’s sailing. “Women as a whole stay away from sailing. I don’t know 
I went over to the first female I saw and asked her if she why. I always see many more men out there. But it makes 

sailed. you feel good, close to nature, the ocean. Especially in 
“Yeah, I’ve been sailing for about three years now,” said Santa Cruz.” 


Linda Moore. Currently on the UCSC sailing team, Moore I decided to try talking to a woman who has been very 
has also competed in the Adams Cup. And she’s also a active in sailing, Mary Ann Foley. She’s been sailing for 
woman. Here was my chance to ask all those deep questions seven years and crewed with Linda Moore in the Adams 
that reporters love to ask. Here was my chance to discover Cup. The two women won the Northern California 
the social implications of being a female sailor. Championships. This year, Foley organized “Ladies Day,” 
“T like to sail—not just because I’m a woman or in which 55 women sailed in 1 1 boats on the Monterey Bay. #3 
anything—I just like to sail,” she replied. She graduated from College Eight last year as an art major, & 
but is still active in the UCSC sailing program and is the 
coordinator for the junior program at the Santa Cruz Yacht 
Club. 
66 % anta Cruz women ‘Most of the women who sail that I’ve met have been 


generally easy going, open-minded and mellow. They tend 
h ave a2 rep ut ati on or to be physical, a bit rowdy. But then, Santa Cruz, in general, 
9 is rowdy,” Foley said. 
being good sailors. It’s 
‘Santa Cruz women have a reputation of being good 
sort ame their casual Be sailors. It’s sort of their casual attitude. Imean, we went into 
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the yacht club in jeans, no bras, laughing. Where else can 
titude.”’ - you do that?” 
I questioned her about any problems women sailors 
encounter. 
Ahc’mon, I thought, there’s got to be more to it than that. **Women in Santa Cruz have an extra special opportunity 
I decided to dig deeper, to find out about all the discrimina- for getting into sailing,” she said. ““Men like women here. 
tion and prejudice she’s experienced. There’s a woman commodore in the yacht club this year. 
“I go out and sail like all the rest of the members. We’re Then there’s also the program UCSC offers. (The pro- 
all part of a team. I mean, it’s nothing special being a female. grams) encourage, they assume that any woman can sail. 
We are all sailors. I compete just like the guys. Everybody You also have the ultralight designed boats which Santa , - 
does.” Cruz is known for. The new boats are much easier to handle proto credit: Renee Martinez 
Maybe she wasn’t the right woman to talk to. Where were than the old ones, especially for a woman. Santa Cruz is who knows, maybe some of them will even enjoy it.” 
all the complexities and social implications? I decided to go very lively in sailing. It’s small and friendly enough.” Foley began to scrub down the deck of her boat and I 
to a Monday beginning sailing class. Maybe some of the Foley left me with some advice for women. ‘Just tell started to ponder how to write my article. 
women there could give me an angle. them to get out and do it. They’ll have more confidence and Where were all those social implications? 


TEN PERCENT 
SOLUTION 


Systemwide Administration has made a 
very low-key response to the State Depart- 
ment of Finance’s request for a list of the 
University’s “lowest priority programs” 
totaling ten percent of UC’s state ap 
propriation. 

In a letter addressed to one of Depart- 
ment of Finance chief Mary Anne Graves’ 
subordinates, UC Vice President Tom 
Jenkins reportedly listed reasons why the 
University should not receive a budget cut 
of such magnitude. According to a Univer- 
sity official who saw the letter, the response 
‘amounted to no response at all.” 

This approach contrasts sharply with 
the response Systemwide Administration 
issued to the “ten percent solution’”’ the 
Department of Finance proposed last year. 
At that time, President Saxon led a high- 
level public relations campaign against the 
cuts, saying that they could force the 
closure of “two small campuses” (i.e. 

Santa Cruz and Riverside), a medium- 
sized campus like UC Santa Barbara or 
San Diego, or a medical school. . 


PUBLISH OR PERISH 


Former UCSC politics professor makes 
good! Mitch Meisner. now at Michigan 
State University. appeared in the October 
issue of Playgirl along with the following 
blurb: ** Professor Mitch Meisner is the ob- 
ject of many. students’ crushes. Mitch likes 
being turned on mentally and physically: 
his women must be both politically aware 
and active in sports. In fact. skinny-dipping 
with his favorite female after making love 
on the beach is his idea of fun. We second 
that motion.” 


A CAPITOL IDEA 


Want to check out the night life in the 
State Capitol? Interested in finding out 
what Senators do in their spare time? 
Would you like to get a first-hand know- 
ledge of the legislative process and what 
roll students can play in it? If so, the 
Student Lobby wants you. 

UCSC will send an intern to work in the 
UC Student Lobby’s Sacramento offices 
during Winter Quarter. The internship is 
unpaid, but housing in the Sacramento 
area is provided, and academic credit may 
be arranged through various UCSC pro- 
fessors. 

The internship will involve work on such 
issues as discrimination against students in 
housing, the UC budget, and standardized 
testing. 

For more information, contact Georgina 
Dews at x2934 or x4374. 


THE BIG TIME 


Once you come to Santa Cruz, you just 
can’t get away. So it goes for former City 
on a Hill Editor Matt Speiser. After two 
quarters last year as CHP editor and a 
June graduation in Economics, Speiser 
went on to work for Jack Anderson in 
Washington, D.C. Now, he’s coming back 
to cover the school board for the Watsonville 
Register-Pajaronian. Who says those of 
us at CHP aren’t professionals? 
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(Editor’s note: The defense of necessity—rarely accepted 
by U. S. courts as a defense to justify civil disobedience— 
has slowly begun to gain ground in the courts as anti- 
nuclear defendants have sought to use it as a means of 
publicizing what they regard as the hazards of nuclear 


- power. John Ogulnik is a freelance writer based in the San: 


Francisco Bay Area.) 
by John Ogulnik, : 


Pacific News Service 


With growing numbers of anti-nuclear protesters being 
arrested this autumn, the courts can be expected to serve as 
an increasingly important forum for the escalating national 
debate on nuclear power. 

Already, anti-nuclear activists who have engaged in civil 
disobedience have succeeded, in a limited way, in putting 
nuclear power on trial in conjunction with their own cases. 

In a few recent cases, anti-nuclear defendants have 
managed to employ a courtroom tactic that anti-war 
protesters had tried in vain to use a decade ago: the use of the 
defense of necessity. 

Under that plea, defendants must show the jury that they 
disobeyed the law (usually by trespassing or. obstructing 
traffic) to protect the public froth a grave danger, much as a 
passerby might break into a burning house to save a child. 
Where this argument has been made, expert testimony on 
issues of nuclear power safety has been introduced, heard 
by juries and reported in the press. 

John Thorne, a San Jose, Ca., attorney, sought to defend 
“dozens and dozens” of draft resisters and anti-war activ- 


- ists by arguing that their participation in an undeclared war 


in Vietnam would make them war criminals. Thome said to 
his knowledge no judge had allowed this necessity defense 
during the anti-war movement. But in anti-nuclear cases, 
three judges this year have accepted it—a major legal 
breakthrough that Thorne believes might now be expanded 
to other civil disobedience. areas. 

In the first trial, 20 people who had been arrested at 
Commonwealth Edison’s Zion plant in Illinois were acquit- 
ted. The second, involving 50 arrested in a sit-in at the 
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Anti-nukers winning in court 


Comanche Peak plant at Glen Rose, Texas, resulted in 
a hung jury. In the third trial, one of 11 defendants was 


‘found guilty, one -not guilty. The jury could reach no 


decision on the other nine. The defendants had been 
arrested at the Rancho Seco Nucleer Plant near Sacramen- 
to for blocking an entrance at the time that plant’s twin was 
running out on control near Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
To find any defendant not guilty under such a defense the 
jury had to believe that: 
@the defendants acted to preserve life or property; 
@a reasonable person under similar circumstances would 
have reasonably believed that the defendants’ actions were 
necessary to protect life or property; 
@the defendants believed their actions were necessary; 
@the danger to life and property was substantial and in the 
immediate future. 
The Elk Grove jury determined that only Mike Gillogly 


_ had met all the conditions. Gilogly testified that he had 


organized rallies against nuclear power, had worked on 
California’s unsuccessful Nuclear Safeguards Initiative in 
1976, had written to Congressional representatives, and 
finally had worked for anti-nuclear candidates for the board 
of the Sacramento Municipal Utilities District (SMUD). 
SMUD has the public utility licenses to operate Rancho 
Seco. Gillogly was one of only a few defendants residing in 
Sacramento. 

Unlike Gillogly, the other defendants had not exhausted 
every avenue of protest before climbing the fence, according 
to jury; therefore, their actions were found not reasonable. 
But in all nine cases at least one juror held out for acquittal. 
The one defendant found guilty did not appear to testify on 
his own behalf; therefore, the jury felt they did not know just 
what his motives were. 

Leonard Post, an attorney for the Rancho Seco defend- 
ants, says trials where the issue of nuclear power can be 
raised become an “educational tool and political forum,” 
especially in communities surrounding nuclear power 
plants where the population may never have been exposed 
to the anti-nuclear side. 

In all three trials, considerable testimony was given by 


the defendants themselves, who told how they came to. 
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oppose nuclear power and why they engaged in acts of civil 
disobedience. Experts testified about possible accidents at 
nuclear plants, about the effects of low level radiation and 
the nuclear fuel cycle. In the Rancho Seco trial, the 
prosecution brought in pro-nuclear experts to counter the 
testimony of defense witnesses. 

After the eight-week Elk Grove trial, one juror comment- 
ed, “I’m afraid of nuclear power... really had a hand out to 
the kids...they really stuck to their guns...I’m sorry I didn’t 
bring in a verdict for them, I really am.” 

Boyd Bradley, a prospective juror who can see the huge 
Rancho Seco cooling towers from his house said that he 
considered the defendants ‘“‘a bunch of whippersnappers out 
there creating antics that weren’t necessary in my opinion.” 


By the end, Bradley’s opinion of both the defendants and 
nuclear power had changed. “‘I won’t go so far as to say I’m 
anti-nuclear, but I’m no longer pro-nuclear by any stretch of 
the imagination,” he said. 

Jurors in the Zion trial made similar comments. The 
strongest came from a juror who said that two days into the 
week-long trial “I was ready to picket with them.” 

Despite this relative success of the defense of necessity, 
however, many anti-nuclear activists find it a dubious 
tactic. “It’s so dependent. on the whim of the judge,” said 
one attorney close to the New England Clamshell Alliance. 
Also, the costs of this court tactic are enormous and can 
drag on for many months, tying up people who might be 
working in other ways in the movement. 

The New Hampshire Supreme Court has ruled against 
the use of the necessity defense by nuclear protesters. In 
Massachusetts and California, higher courts are expected to 
determine its validity. 

Clamshell member Roy Morrison said that in future 
arrests, unconditional release will be sought. “It’s saying to 
the courts, either you jail a large number of people for a long 
time, or you release them.” Morrison adds that they will not 
promise to return for trial if released. About a third of the 
1,000 protesters arrested in last month’s Wall Street 
demonstration refused to give their names and were booked 
and given court appearance dates as John and Jane Does. If 
they fail to show up for court, their arrests are unlikely. 
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Mini-computers built 


in jet-set sweat shops 


Editor’s note: the world headquarters of the mushroom- 
ing microprocessor industry is located just twenty miles 
away from Santa Cruz. The industry is now casting its eye 
on the coast. A request by the Synertec Corp to build a 
plant on Santa Cruz’ west side is being considered by the 
city council. One of Synertec’s long term plans is to build 
relations with UCSC and hopefully draw on the campus as 
a training ground for technicians. 


by Jon Stewart and John Markoff 


‘Pacific News Service 


The tiny, silicon-based microprocessor, which has enabled 
man to girdle the globe with vast, instantaneous information 
networks, is itself the product of what may be the world’s 
first “global factories.” 

The manufacture of these computers-on-a-chip is accom- 


plished by highly paid, highly educated scientists in America— | 


and by assembly line workers throughout Asia who earn as 
little as ten cents an hour. The Asian assembly lines are 
linked to America by jettage air freight and satellite 
communications networks. 

As an American maiiager in an Indonesian factory put it, 
“Santa Clara (California) is just a telex away.” 

So highly integrated, automated and sophisticated is the 


production of microprocessors that the process itself has - 


been likened to a finely-tuned computer. But it is acomputer 
with an odd assortment of parts, comprised of space-age 
technology and 19th century working conditions. 


The analogy to the compu- 
ter industry fits: The “brains” 
of the industry (the micro- 


processor) is in California, 


controlling with ruthless lo- 
gic all the working parts (the 
assembly workers) far away 
in Asia. With its superhuman 
logic, the microprocessor 
has combined the best of the 


20th century science with 


the worst of 19th century 


labor. 


aeRO E ES 

Today’s microprocessor is the grandchild of the transistor, 
which was invented by American scientists in 1947. It in 
turn led to the development of the semi-conductor industry a 
few years later and then, in the early 1960s, the integrated 
circuit industry. Integrated circuits meant that various 
electronic elements, including transistors, could be combined 
on a tiny chip of semi-conductive silicon, which in the form 
of sand is the world’s most common element next to oxygen. 
It is now possible to put as many as 100,000 transistors, 
resistors and other circuitry elements on a single chip about 
half the size of a little fingernail. 

These transistors act as tiny valves, shuttling bursts. of 
electric current, in the form of binary digits (zeroes and 
ones.) back and forth to make literally hundreds of thousands 
of computations per second. By means of the modern 
alchemy of computer logic, the circuitrytan store data for 
later processing, perform arithmetic and logic operations, or 


deliver its results to a computer user through a variety of. 


different “read-outs.” 

This complex design process is accomplished by scientists 
and engineers working in high security research laboratories. 
The companies tend to be clustered in California’s Santa 
Clara Valley near San Francisco; hence the nickname 


“Silicon Gulch.” 


The design and initial manufacturing steps of the micro- 
processor are unique for the degree of automation and high 
technology involved. Indeed, as the microprocessor grows 
both smaller and more powerful, it is necessary to rely 
increasingly on computers to design them. The human mind 
alone cannot cope with the complexity of the circuitry. 

As many as 300 chips are made at one time from a thin- 
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‘sensitive emulsion, the reduced “photomask” of the circuit 


diameter. Because even the smallest speck of dust will © 
render the chips useless, the wafers are handled in rooms 
specially constructed to be dust-free. A typical fabrication 
plant contains less than 100 dust particles per cubic foot, 
compared to about 10,000 particles per cubic foot in a 
modern hospital. 

The silicon wafers are “doped” with various impurities in 
order to create electrically conductive and non-conductive 
areas. These positive and negative specks act as transistors, 
or tiny electronic switvhes that shuttle the electrical current 
about. 

The design of these transistors is created in a large 
drawing, which is photographically reduced to the point that 
the circuits are virtually invisible to the naked eye. 

After the silicon wafers have been treated with a photo- | 


design is placed over it and exposed to ultraviolet light. This 
burns the pattern into the wafer. The complex process is 
repeated for each layer of the design, often as many as ten 
times. 

Finally, the entire wafer is coated with an aluminum 
conductor and then subjected to an inspection to check for 
defects. Even with this precise microscopic manufacturing 
process, many chips on each wafer are found to be useless. 

The wafer is then cut with a diamond cutter and the bad 
chips are discarded. The good ones may be sorted by 
quality: the best may go to the military for space systems 
and the worst to the consumer market for things like pocket 
calculators and digital watches. 

But before they are ready for any application they 
undergo a kind of time warp. They still must be ‘‘bonded,” 
or wired, to small circuit boards. This painstaking process, 
which involves connecting as many as 60 tiny wires on each 
chip, is accomplished by thousands of young Asian women 
working over microscopes in dozens of assembly plants in 
Hong Kong, Singapore, Indonesia, Malaysia, South Korea, 
the Philippines and Taiwan. 

This part of the production process, unlike the earlier 
steps, is labor-intensive, routine and low-skilled. In fact, 
were it not for the subsistence or below-subsistence wages 
paid to the Asian workers, the bonding process would be a 
ripe step for automation. As it is, little automation is 
happening in the Asian factories. 

While Asian wages tend to be low in all industries 
compared to U.S. wages, the Asian microprocessor assem- 
bly tine worker earns about a third less than workers in other 
industries, according to Bob Snow, a research associate at 
the East-West Center in Honolulu who has investigated the 
industry. 

“One major California firm’s Hong Kong workforce is 
almost all women, young Chinese girls 14-18 years old,”’ he 
said. “They work the same day as women in Mountain 
View, Ca.—seven hours and 20 minutes—but they get 
about $2 a day. It’s true that $2 buys a hell of a lot more in 
Hong Kong than in California, but it’s nowhere near enough 
to live_on.” : 

Actually, the Hong Kong worker getting $2 a day is fairly 
well off compared to microprocessor industry workers in 
other countries. According to an American manager in a 
Fairchild Semiconductor plant in Hong Kong, the company’s 
Singapore workers in 1975 were earning 80 cents an hour 
while their Korean workers were getting 47 cents an hour. 
The generally tess productive Indonesian employees cost 
the company a reported 22 cents an hour. Recent devalua- 
tions have reduced that to a mere ten cents an hour, 
according to a reliable source who recently investigated the 
Indonesian plants. 

A Fairchild spokesman at the company’s Santa Clara 
headquarters refused to confirm or deny these figures. 

A source at the American embassy in Indonesia explained 
that such low wages are possible because virtually any job at 
any pay is considered a luxury. Fairchild employs some 
3000 Indonesians and receives about 500 applicants on any 
given day, according to the embassy source. 

Low wages, unregulated working conditions and lack of 
aggressive labor unions in large part explain the industry’s 
preference for Asia. But there are also important tax 
incentives. 

Many Asian governments. eager to attract the American 
firms, are creating new “free trade zones” where companies 
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Home Cooking by Bea Burns 
Formerly from the Tip-Top ° 
We Feature These BREAKFAST SPEC. 
3 eggs, home fries or rice, biscuits 

& gravy, toast, or hotcakes ................ 


21 different omlettes including 
crab, fruit, and veggie ............ hs 


Apple & Boysenberry roll-up cakes ...$2.25-2.45 


Lunches feature COUNTRY STYLE HOMEMADE 
Soups & Pies, Baked Chicken & Dumplings, Filet of 
Sole, Chicken Fried Steak, Stuffed Peppers.. 
$2.45-2.65 
Thurs-6am-2pm 
Fri-Sat 6am-2pm & 5-9pm 


1209 Soquel Ave. 
423-9224 
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SPECIAL! 


DEVELOPE & PRINT 
EXPOSURE 

C-110 C-126... 1.99 
20 EXPOSURE... BoD 


24 HOUR SERVICE 
PICTURE PERFECT GUARANTEE 
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POOR RICHARD’S 
ALMANAC 


521 FRONT DOWNTOWN SANTA CRUZ 
OPEN 8:00 am to 6:00 pm 
MONDAY thru SATURDAY 


HOUSING 
REMINDER 


The last payment date for housing 
fees is November 19th. No student 
may register for winter quarter until 
these fees are paid. Avoid late fees, 
take care of this matter now. 


Those eligible for contract cancel- 
lations must file a petition for this 
prior to November 26th if they want it 
effective for winter quarter. Petitions 
are available at your college housing 
Office. 
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City on a Hill Press is the campuswide 
student newspaper for the University of 
California at Santa Cruz, published weekly on 
Thursdays at Suburban Newspapers, Inc. in 
Cupertino. 


The Press is a source of free expression and 

information for the campus Community and is 

not an official publication of the University, its 

Board of Regents or administration. All mate- 

. submitted becomes the property of the 
3s. ‘ 


Fresh well written stories are always needed at 


money, but dubious fame could be yours. 


Phone: 429-2430, business and editorial; 
429-4359, advertising. Subscriptions are a- 
vailable at $3.per quarter, sent via third class 
mail. Phone or mail check to City on a Hill, 
Stone House, UCSC, Santa Cruz, CA, 95064. 
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Eiji Suzuki Staff Writer 
Bob Swetnam Co-City Editor 
Renee Tafoya Graphics 
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Laurie Ann Topel Chief Typesetter 
Dave Tracey . Writer 
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_ The nuclear arms race insanity has gone too far. The United States military now has the capability to 
kill every person on earth fourteen times. 
Yet more and more money is spent on our so called “defense.” At a time when tax cuts are in the 
hearts and minds of voters, it should be pointed out that approximately 50 percent of every federal tax 


dollar goes to the military. 


The possibility to stand up against this banality of evil now exists in Santa Cruz County. 

Petitions are being circulated to place an initiative on the June 1980 ballot that would ban the 
building and testing of nuclear weapons, or their components, in our county. The proposed law would 
assist in the conversion of nuclear-oriented jobs to ones of public benefit. 

Lockheed Missiles and Space Company, located on Empire Grade Road, is building missiles for the 


_ Trident submarine. A single submarine can destroy 408 cities, each with a blast five times that of the 


bomb dropped on Hiroshima. The Navy has decided we need 30. submarines, at a cost of $2 billion apiece. 

Thousands of local residents packed the Santa Cruz Civic last winter to let the county planning 
commission and board of supervisors hear their views on Lockheed’s nuclear weapons production. 
Overwhelming opposition was voiced on a wide range of issues, yet the majority on the board granted 


Lockheed’s use permit. 


The unresponsiveness of our elected officials leaves no choice but to put the issue before the electorate. 
We urge all registered voters to sign the petition, if they haven’t already, and to help make it a 


successful campaign in June. 


This initiative will not get us off the dangerous path our leaders are taking us on. But it’s a step in the 


right direction. _ 


Letter writers, 250 words max. down their radical ways of looking at local 


Deadline 5 pm Monday 


KNOWS CONE 


Dear CHP Staff: 

Paul Romano’s thoroughly confounding 
article last week on the flood potential of 
the San Lorenzo contained one particular- 
ly fascinating passage. Romano said that 
“a flow of 24.7 cfs (cubic feet per second) 
would be faster than any flood ever 
measured. Flows on the San Lorenzo have 
almost certainly never reached that velocity.” 

Think about it a minute: An example of 
24.7 cfs is a river 24.7 feet wide and one 
foot deep, flowing at the rate of one foot per 
second. An example more closely re- 
sembling the San Lorenzo would be a river 
148.2 feet wide and eight inches deep, 
hurtling toward the sea at three inches per 
second. Some flood. 

Cordially, 
Dave Cone 


YELLOW 
OR RED? 


Editor: 

The article on the defeat of the recall of 
Marilyn Liddicoat is a good example of 
why the recall effort was defeated. In my 
opinion, many people in the community 
were voting more against the UCSC radical 
community and the exaggerations in the 
anti-Liddicoat campaign than to retain 
Marilyn Liddicoat. 

Phrases that describe Liddicoat sup- 
porters as “cigar-chomping” and “the 
husky gangster-like voice” serve only to 
confirm many District 2 voters’ opinions 
that they do not want to align themselves in 
the same camp as the UCSC community. 

If the UCSC community hopes to be 
taken seriously by the conservative element 
(Of Senta Chad hey Tusk Be able tO térie 


issues. Stating their viewpoints clearly and 
concisely and avoiding cliche-ridden yellow 
journalism will give people at UCSC a 
much louder voice in effecting change than 

we saw in this past election. 
; Teri Shugart 
Merrill Student 


WALKING 
CONTRADICTION 


Dear CHP staff: 
It was interesting to read in last week’s 


_ Loaded and Rolling Carter Young’s cri- 


ticism of the anti-nuke movement with its. 
“aroma of Birekenstocks and ‘personal 
growth’ "and all. Interesting because it 
attacks a cause I remember hearing Ralph 
Nader tell thousands of people in San 
Francisco it is easier to justify than any 
other, and because a lot of the points 
brought up were true. By focusing on 
nuclear power, a lot of other worthwhile 
causes are ignored. 

Nuclear power is nasty stuff, but not 
near as scary nor dangerous as nuclear 
weapons, Tons of chemical wastes, 
various poisons and other dastardly syn- 
thetics are all around us and inflation and 
unemployment are getting worse. Of course, 
we all know the real problem behind all 
these problems is the current political/ec- 
onomic system that allows and supports all 
these crimes. 

It’s easy then, to harp on a particular 
cause for not * ‘1g enough. Why worry 
about afewh rs clubbing a few baby 
seals when cay... sm is the real murderer, 
right? The problem is we are too quick to 
condemn other people’s efforts as missing 


.the point when in reality, they are all 


working towards the same goal. Some will 
focus on the overall situation and some on 
parts of it—both are vital. Instead we 
should emphasize and support the positive 
in other movements—the anti-nuke cam- 
paign has given us a planned method of 
civil disobedience with emphases on non- 
violence and individually oriented action, 


a far cry from the °60s protests. 
“Tf you think Srole Woke “al watkitig” 


contradictions’ anyway—supporting an 
institution that oppresses Third World 
countries and designs all the nuclear weap- 
ons in the US arsenal, while we read about 
social change. 
Respectfully, 
Dave Tracey 


ROCKLESS 
ROAD 


Editor: 

I just wanted to send you a short note 
telling you how much I appreciate this 
year’s model City on a Hill Press. In 
contrast to the issues that floated around 
when I attended UCSC, this year’s issues 
feature diverse subjects and writing styles. 
Editing seems to have improved, too: no 
more phrases like “finance capitalism” 
and ‘“‘worker’s struggle” mar the flow of 
stories like rocks on a road. The women’s 
section seems especially interesting and 
well-done. Don’t be too indulgent, though; 
running down to Mexico with a can of gas 
in the trunk on a schoolboy lark belongs in 
someone’s private journal, not spread across 
four thousand words and five pages. Keep 
up the good work! 

Bernie Golden 
San Francisco 


BUDGET 
GOOD TIMES 


Dear CHP Staff, 

I have been following the debate over the 
Media Commission and the CHP with 
great interest. It seems plain to me that the 
central issue, behind the maneuverings 
and euphemisms, is the possibility of edi- 
torial involvement and influence in the 
CHP by the administration, with the aim of 
aligning it more closely with their interests. 
It is conceivable that the administration 
has the legal right to do this, and may 
indeed further théir goals, but it is worth- 
while considering what we may lose in the 


process. 
What distinguishes olir paper most is its 
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forthrightness and willingness to address 
interesting but controversial issues. A good 
paper is not only a presenter of information 
but also a forum, and the CHP excels at 
that. No doubt some splinter groups are 
made unhappy. I myself tind some articles 
ill-informed or incomplete, but that means 
I want more, not fewer. of them. I fear that 
administration “guidelines” and control 
would make our paper into a budget Good 
Times. 
I do not think the burden of maintaining 
and (allegedly) legally defending the CHP 
justifies editorial involvement. If it is a 
significant burden, relevant ownership in- 
terests would be sold to the paper. Under 
any guise or intent, censorship is no busi- 
ness for a University. 
Sincerely, 
Rick Moen 
Crown College 


ELITE-LE 
HIS-STORY 


Dear CHP staff and readers, 

I have followed with interest the reac- 
tions to the analysis of Palestinian history 
that appeared in the CHP. I’m afraid ve 
never learned the lesson about learning 
from history. Indeed, it is my experience 
that his-story is little more than a political 
tool: a selection of “facts” to promote a 
particular point of view. Isn’t it unlikely 
that any his-story will ever describe the 
incredible complex of actions, motives. 
deceptions, and misunderstandings that 
make up social and political interaction? 

In response to this ambiguity, I feel 
compelled to base my political allegiance 
on simpler analysis. Can anyone doubt 
that, justifiably or not, the state of Israel 
was forced on the militarily inferior Arab 
nations by Western powers unwilling to 


, Tespond directly to the needs of Jewish 


refugees? Is there any way to deny the role 
of the ruling class in present day Israel as 
an arm of Western imperialism in the Arab 
world? Are the interests of Sephardic 
Jews, who make up the bulk of the op- 
pressed classes in modern Israel, more 
closely tied to the interests of the Zionists, 
or the Palestinians? — 

I cannot pretend to even imagine the 
incredible oppression suffered by the Jewish 
people throughout modern history. How- 
ever, neither can I accept past oppression 
as a justification for current repression. As 
the enemy of the imperialist, Zionist gov- 
ernment of Israel, my sympathies must lie 
with the Palestinian liberation movement. 

Nationalism, racism, sexism, are all 
forces 'that serve the interests of the ruling 
classes throughout, the world. Is is ironic 
that the gradual diminishing of racism and 
sexism in this country has been made 
possible by the economic freedom experi- 
enced by the American middle class at the 
expense of Third World peoples. With this 
exception, it is only in the struggle for the 
unification of all oppressed people to over- 
throw the international economic elite, 
that I have experienced any progress in 
overcoming the divisiveness and atrocities 
of racial, nationalistic, and sexist oppres- 
sion. 

As I must also accept the terrorist 
activities of the PLO, I can only compare 
their cost in human life to that of the 
genocide of U.S./Israeli mechanized war- 
fare. It is my belief that dedicated partici- 
pation in the struggle to eliminate ruling 
class oppression wiil bring to an end the 
consciousness that underlies the atrocities 
that so discolor our collective past. 

Yours in peace and conflict, 
Peter Laughingwolf 
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FLATTERERS 
& PHARISEES 


Editor: 

It may have passed unnoticed in the past 
few weeks that I have been loudly labelling 
my betters cranial crooks, pestilent pseudo- 
martyrs, lethargic pretenders of vacant 
thrones, plucked peacocks, chronic criers 
of wolf, amatory innovators in the niceties 
of global sterility. thieves crucified on the 
cross of due process, jet-powered railroad 
magnates, psychologists in sheep’s clothing, 
mastermongers, stale satyrs, despoilers of 
fountains, fops, flatterers, Pharisees, hen- 
naed foxes, frosted hens, vexations of 
spirit, prodigies of wind, arachnid felons, 
pickpockets, frauds, witless carpers, pedi- 
greed panders, haranguers, pit-vipers, pet- 
swipers, gripers, pottage-eaters, knock- 
kneed knaves, insolent, splenetic, molly 
coddles, forever-unripe, curious fellows, 
zealots, fanatics, rogues, tepid tappers, 
sloths, misers, moles, essential shrews, 
inveterate crows, executioners, baleful con- 


- victs, blind counters, lambasters of sincerity, 


crude chiders, blasted meritocrats, squab- 
blers, clowns, pressworms, drones, ranters, 
roasters, bogs, conspirators in glasshouses, 
unbridled mouths, rabid, redundant, rapa- 
cious, and rude. 
I wish now to announce that I’ve seen 
the error in my judgment and am determined 
to renounce, as long urged, all claims to 
special treatment. There’s more at stake in 
the educational process than I care to 
fathom. 
Sincerely, 
_ J. Paul 


BACKYARD 
BLUES 


Dear CHP staff: 

I find it very interesting that a sym- 
posium on the rights of animals was held 
recently. I certainly agree with the premise 
that animals have inherent value: yet you 
fail to examine what is going on in your 
backyard... 

In a recent visit to the farm, I went down 
to visit with the draft horses (being an avid 
horseperson) only to find them in a sorry 
state. I can overlook the fact that they were 
tied up with a 24 inch rope, inside a corral, 
but I find it appalling to see them standing 
in liquid with their hoofs in a terrible state 
of ‘founder.’ This disease only results in 
permanent lameness and, at times, the 
animal has to be ‘put down’ as the only 
means of relieving its suffering. 

If Lori Robinson is appalled by the 


’ human abuse of animals, I suggest she 


might examine the situation going on, on 
her own campus. 

Sincerely, 

Brinka Bording 

Santa Cruz 


ZIONIST 
APOLOGISTS 


Dear CHP Editors. 

I. was not at all surprised by the attacks 
levied against Pat Twohy’s articles on 
Zionism. I was surprised however. at the 
simplicity and ignorance which the Zionist 
apologists tried to refute his article with 
(CHP. Nov. 8). While claiming to wel 
come discussion on the subject, they in fact 
seem to only want discussion that will not 
attack any zionist notions. They make the 
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the antithesis of Palestinian nationalism,” 
when only several years ago Golda Meir 
publicly denied the existence of the Palestinian 
people! And when today Menachem Begin 
vows that there will never be a Palestinian 
state alongside Israel. 

Is Menachem Begin a Zionist? 

Throughout their letter which aims to 
redress the “Gross distortions ” of Mr. 
Twohy’s articles, our zionist friends do not 
once mention the Palestinian people speci- 
fically. instead we get the usual “every 
Arab country and organization came to- 
gether for the destruction of the little state 
of Israel.” 

While no one could deny the historical 
link between the Jewish people and the 
land of Palestine. the undersigned seem to 
be under the impression that this link 
automatically meant ownership of the land. 
The 1947 U.N. resolution which they refer 
to, allotted the Jews, who owned less than 
6 percent of the land at the time, more than 
52 percent of the whole country. Obvious- 


ly the Palestinians rejected this unjust 


partition. of their homeland. 

Today Israel controls 100 percent of the 
country, as a result, there are over one 
a shame that Mr. Twohy, who lived in 
million living under a ruthless military 
administration in their own country. It’s 
a shame that Mr. Twohy who lived in 
Israel and saw first hand its treatment of 
the Palestinians there, has to be subjected 
to hysterical attacks by “progressive uni- 
versity students.” : 

Waj Sharmoug 


MOLL-IFY 
IMAGE 


Dear Editor: 

Everyone realizes that UCSC has the 
smallest student enrollment in the UC 
system. In terms of student-to-faculty ratio, 
this school is very costly to maintain. In 
response to the article “UCSC Bites the 
Bullet,” I think one should realize that 
there are many people out there who do not 
know anything about UCSC because of 
the narrow graduate programs it has. If we 
could spread more information about our 
excellent undergraduate preparation for 
graduate works, the mild study atmosphere, 
and the closeness between the students and 
the faculty, it will attract a lot of people to 
attend this school, and ease the problem 
that has bothered this school for a long 
time. 

Sincerely yours. 
Kevin L. Su 


INDIGNANT. 
AGRI-BIZ 


Dear Editor. 

Your article on Reclamation Law in 
your October 25, 1979 edition is an insult 
to the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley. It 
is riddled with factual errors and unwarranted 
malicious bias toward efficient productive 
agriculture. Since we are one of your chief 


targets, the Harris family would invite you | 


and any other readers of your paper to 
come over to where we live. work, and 
farm.near Coalinga, California. Talk to us 
and see for yourself how we are. This is 
more than your reporters took the time to 
do when they fabricated the lies and distor- 
tions which you chose to print. 

We have been farming in our area for 
over forty years. We developed the area 
from sagebrush by drilling water wells and 
had an established farm long before the 
canal water arrived in the late 1960s. We 
are willing to pay the full cost for any water 


yg purchage and don’t wanta subsidy from 


rio 


anyone. What we do want is to maintain an 
efficient, productive agricultural system 
that does not ¥rbitrarily place roadblocks 
in front of a farmer. Strict limitations on 
farm size such as proposed by your article 
will help no one. Food production cannot 
be a social experiment. Let farmers be like 
any other business and operate at whatever 
level is best for them. 
Sincerely, 
John C. Harris 


Editors note: 


I remind you that you signed a contract 
with the U.S. Government to comply with 
its regulations. For better or worse, the 
laws are not meant for large conglomerate 
farming systems. 

For too long food production in Califor- 
nia has been controlled by a few who sit 
like modem day feudal lords over some of 
the most bountiful valleys and exploited 


workers on earth. 


LAISSEZ 
FAIRE 


Dear Editor, 

I wish to put before the Liberal, Progres- 
sive, Radical, Conservative, Socialist, 
Trotskyite, etc. factions a heretical and 
revolutionary concept. The actions of the 
government should be judged by the same 
ethical standards which are applied to the 
actions of individuals. What is unethical 
for an individual to do to another indivi- 
dual is unethical for a government to do to 
an individual. 

You will hopefully all agree that it is 
unethical for one individual to coerce or 
initiate violence against another indivi- 
dual. Yet all the above factions embrace 
government coercion and initiation of vio- 
lence to accomplish their various goals. 
Taxation is usually considered as a valid 
means for government to obtain revenue. 
However, taxation is indistinguishable from 
and is ethically equivalent to theft. If a theif 
steals your money and then gives it to a 
charity. his action is still theft. If all of your 
neighbors vote to take your money and 
then take it, their action is still theft. 

This anticoercive view of government 
actions is antithetical to three thousand 
years of governmental activity. But the next 
time you advocate action by the govern- 
ment consider whether or not an individual 
would be ethically justified in performing 
that same act against another individual. 
Remember that the end does not justify the 
means, but rather that the end is indistin- 
guishable from the means used. : 

Robert E. Jackson 
Santa Cruz 


ONEHY TWOHY 


Dear Editor: 
I would like to express my support for 


’ Mr. Twohy’s articles on the Middle East. I 


believe that it is important for us to know 
the history of the Palestinian refugees to 
understand the relationship between Israel 


and the Palestinians. Without information - 


concerning all sides of the situation how 
can we expect to have useful debate and 
search for peace? The U.S. press rarely 
prints information on the Palestinians and 
when it does it is biased and distorted. 
What f regret in the responses to Mr. 
Twohy’s articles is that although they 
denied Mr. Twohy’s definition of Zionism 
they did not present an alternative defini- 
tion. Thank you Mr. Twohy. ~« 
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Miscellaneous | 


Art Exhibit. Stevenson student Catherine Kudlick’s 
exhibition of eccentric postcards is on display in the 
Stevenson College Office through December 7 


Grass Skiing Exhibition: Demonstration in dual 
slalom “‘grass skiing” by local hot shots/Skis avail- 
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f able for intermediate and advanced skiers/Bring : 
“ No Act of God. presented by People for Responsible boots and poles/Basic instruction available/Meet Come for an evening of dance and plenty of Theater prov 
a Science: followed by a forum/discussion/Topic: at Rec Trailer. 3 pm/Free refreshments/Harvey explores the wild interior oe ues 
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3 fe Theater “ Ancient: Contributions to Modern Horsemanship” Josephine. the Mouse Singer’’/See 
i ab) | é : ‘ 6 : is the intriguing subject of Professor J.K. Anderson's 
i Sess facia a a are : Be ee slide lecture to be presented at 8:00 pm on Thursday. Miscellaneous 
; = ee ThomeyOceal ee < ee m tonige in Central Meeting Room of the Santa Cruz Public Red Cross Blood Drive/12 noon-5 pm. Fast Field Sports ‘ 
di oO citizens, $2/$3 -. , Library. 224 Church Street. The event is free and House/Volunteers to help with the blood drive Turkey Volleyball Tournament: A Coed friendship 
' ra . : se is cordially invited. For further info. call+ needed/Call 429-4446 tournament. The first place team wins a turkey. ; 
‘ a nacruree _ Marine Studies Seminar/Dr. Lynda Goff. biology/ Sig up asa team or inctividual at x2045. am, i 
‘ Te) Mark Jacobs, Dept. of Biology. Swarthmore College: KZSC. 88.1 FM. 7:00 pm. An Ounce of Preven- marine studies, UCSC: “Intimate Affairs Among Woe | 
pet “The Problem of Auxin Action”/4 pm. Thimann tion on the politics and economics surrounding Marine Red Algae”/2:30 pm. Applied Sciences. ; ) : 
Labs. Rm 397/Free. cancer research in the United States. Rm. 372/Free Men’s Basketball: UCSC vs Holy Names. 7 pm, J 
| East Field House, free. 
Spartacus Youth League Forum: ‘‘The Panic of On Mountain Music Jubilee at 10:00 pm. 65-year e Mc 
oe °19—U.S. Imperialism in Hot Water/Labor Must old I.D. Stamper talks about the mountai: dulci- Kresge College presents ‘*Partners —A Poetry 
a) Fight Carter/Kennedy’s Capitalist Austerity Plans” mer. and plays a few of his own compositions for the Reading with Flora Durham, Daniel Schorr and Le 
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» here. Let’s get down to some serious instruction. Like on how to get someting in the 
‘om folding money, there is only one sure (sort of) way. 


provide the answers to all your home solar hot water 
questions. Everyone is welcome to attend, co-op 
members pay one half the ten dollar registration fee. 
Call the Co-op at 475-6868, or show up at Club 
Zayante. 9211 E. Zayante Rd, today at 10:00 am. 
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ld 


Movies 


Lenny, starring Dustin Hoffman/7:30 and 9:45 
pm, Classroom 2/$1.25 


| 
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Norma Rae/8 pm. College V Dining Hall/$1 


Concerts 


Classical Piano Concert: Robert Hagopian, play- 
ing works by Haydn, Debussy, Rachmaninoff, and 
Carter/2:30 pm. Performing Arts Concert Hall/ 
Free 


La Spagna!/The Antiquarian Funks and the Schola 
Cantorum Funkorum/Fifteenth century dance, 
Sixtenth century instrumental music and sacred 
song. all based on the same ancient melody/ 
Astonishing variety!/8 pm, Performing Arts Con- 
cert Hall/Free 


Theater 


The Screaming Memes will stage a benefit perfor- 
mance of new material for Santa Cruz Community 
Switchboard at Kuumbwa Jazz Center at 9 pm/ 
Admission is $4 


* Josephine. the Mouse Singer”/See 11/15 


Meetings 


The American Musical Theater Guild meeting to 
discuss plans for next quarter's activities and to 
begin work on the College Night shows for winter 


_ quarter/4 pm, Cowell Conference Rm. 


GALA (Gay & Lesbian Alliance) core group 
meeting/Come help plan future activities/7:30 pm. 
Charles. Merrill Lounge 


Miscellaneous 


Day Hike to Nisene Marks: Follow the original 
roadbeds of the turn of the century logging camps. 
Bring a lunch/Leave E. Field House at 10 am/Free 


Weekly UCF Fellowship and Worship/( elebra- 
tion/7 pm. Health Center Conference Rm. 


More radio drama from Marilyn’s Bottom Drawer 
at 11:00 tonight on KZSC-FM. 88.1. Tonight: 
“Willy Nilly,” adialogue between acommoner and 
a nun as they await the death cart. 


Unitarian- Universalist Fellowship. 6401 Freedom 
Bivd. will resent a lecture by Michael Tierra, N.D. 
at 11 am. His topice will by ‘Nature's Medicines: 
Acupuncture and Herbs. All interested people are 
warmly invited. Free childcare will be provided. 
Information: 476-0652 
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ne Monday 


Viyre Sa Vie/7:30 and 9:30 pm. Kresge Town 
Hall/$1 


Norma Rae/7:30 and 9:45 pm. College V Dining 
Hall/$1 


ou are a student (maybe you got an ID or something) then you must submit your 

the Student Activities office. That’s the redwood building next to the book store. Take it 
you want to read it that upcoming Thursday. 
ntinue with the usual confusing system of just driving up here and sticking it in the 


t basket. 


»dy will be happy with the calendar, and this could help. Or it could not, but nobody asked... 
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Strategy for Survivak Ecology for the Monarch 
Butterfly/John Lane. a consulting Lepidopterist 
will be present to comment and answer questions/ 
7:30 pm. Classroom 2/Free 


Meetings 


Campus Coalition for Kennedy: Business and or- 
ganizational meeting/8-10 pm. Stevenson Dorm 4. 
2nd Floor Lounge/All welcome/For information 
call Margie Turner. 426-8248 


Sports 


Women’s Volleyball: UCSC vs Canada College/ 
4:30 pm. West Gym/Free 


Miscellaneous 


As politically and morally conscious citizens of the 
world. we cannot ignore the plight of the Boat 
People/Information tables. petitions. and donation 
cans will be set up at Stevenson and College 
VIII/ Please and demonstrate your concern/12 noon 
1:30 pm (Thru Wednesday) 


“Everything You Wanted to Know About Nuclear 
Power but were Afraid to Ask”/An Audio Visual 
presentation revealing the harmful effects of nu- 
clear power/7 pm. Thimann Lecture Hall 3/Free 
Non-Violence Training for anyone planning to 
participate in the sit-in at Rancho Seco on Nov. 28. 
tonight and Tuesday 6-10 pm in the Crown-Merrill 
Rec. Room. UCSC. Sponsored by SWON and 
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Memorias Del Subdesarrollo (Memories of Un- 
development/ Dir. Tomas Gutierrez Alea, Cuba/ 
De Cierta Manera (One Way or Another)/Dir. 
Sara Gomez. Cuba/7:30 pm. Classroom 2/Free 


Meetings 


Socialist Zionism Study Group: We will begin 
discussing Socialist Zionism. and organize an in- 
formal. bi-weekly study group. dealing with theo- 
retical and historical socialist Zionism. tracing its 
practice up to today/7:30 pm. Charles Merrill Rm. 


selling my paintings. 


Then he or she went away. 
will. 


not in that order. 


Oh, said this close personal artist friend of mine, but I am having a very hard time 


Sports 


Sixth Annual Turkey Trot Run: Win a turkey for 
your Thanksgiving feast/Meet 4:15. E. Field House/ 
Sign up in the IM or Rec Trailer or call x4220 


Miscellaneous 


General Biology Seminar: Dr. Felix Strumwasser. 
Calif. Institute of Technology: ‘Neuronal Peptides 
and Circadian Oscillators Controlling Behavior in 
Aplysia”/4 pm. Thimann Lecture Hall 1/Free 


Whole Earth Seminar: Dr. Ken Mac Donald. 
Scripps Institute of Oceanography: “Recent Dis- 
coveries on the East Pacific Rise Using Dcep- 
divine Submersibles’/4 pm. Applied Sciences. 


‘Rm. 165/Free 


The Campus Ambassadors Christian Fellowship/ 


Koinonia, bible study. prayer. fellowship/7:30 pm. 


Health Center Library 


KZSC. 88.1 FM. presents Radiofest. a survey of 
works by recent neo-classical Amcrican compo- 
sers. at 10:00 PM. Composers featured tonight 
include Alan Blank. Ron Perera. and David Epstein. 


The Santa Cruz County Board of Supervisors will 
continue public hearing of the use of phenoxy 
herbicide 2.4- D and other pesticides. 4:30 pm in the 
Supervisor's Chambers at the County Building. 
701 Ocean. Santa Cruz. For more information. call 
the Coalition for Responsible Pest Managememt at 


688-8840. 
@ 
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Wednesday 


Meetings 


Philosophy majors and others interested in philo- 
sophy/! pm. Stevenson Firesdie Lounge/Bring 
your lunch : 


oe PP 


And I said, well if it is so hard how’s about you sell just the canvas, as I know a great 
many prominent tent manufacturers. 


And that brings youse right here to movies on a hill, once more with reeling, if youse 
Tonight is The Third Man, for a dollar, and he is at Stevenson at 10:15 and8, though 


Then another good friend of mine approached me as I was sunning underneath my 


Zi 
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This is the blitz y’all, so if you didn’t 
know that Josephine: The Mouse Singer 
is going to be at the Performiang Arts main 
theater from Thursday the 15th through 
Sunday the 18th, don’t blame Mean Streets. 
Take a peek at the Arts page if you want 
the scoop, in detail. 

Friday night, if you’re in the mood for 
some rocking country-flavored boogie, 


trek up to the Crown dining hall where The 


Lewis and Clark Expedition are playing 
at the Harvey Ball. This is what Harvey 
says: ‘Starts at nine. Costs a dollar (and a 
quarter for non-Crownies). Gonna have 
some sparkling refreshments, too.” 

If you like your waves new, drop by the 
Cowell Dining Hall at about nine. Once 
you’re there cough up two dollars (one if 
you’re a Cowellite) and walk inside. It may 
be dark. It will be The Realtors (the used 
to be JJ180), VCO is second on the bill 
and The Waybacks open this sure-to-be- 
great show of modern rock and roll. 


At eight, on Saturday night, two of 
UCSC’s esteemed faculty members— 
Marian Marsh, soprano, and Sharon 
LaRocca Miranda, Pianist—will be per- 
forming. Miranda and Marsh are both 
highly accomplished and acclaimed con- 
cert performers, and the price is right...it’s 
free. 


Robert Hagopian brings his prodigious 
piano playing prowess to the Performing 
Arts Concert Hall on Sunday at 2:30. 
Hagopian’s recital will include pieces by 
Debussy, Rachmaninoff, and Haydn. This 
all is sponsored by Kresge College, it’s 
free, and all are invited. 


In Classroom Unit 2, at 7:30, Monday 
night you can see Strategy for Survival. 
Now this is an award winning document- 
ary on Monarch Butterflys, that was shot, 
in part, right here in Santa Cruz. Local 
lepidopterist John Lane will be there to 
answer questions. 0 


chevrolet trying to adjust what I call my Mudflaps, and he or she said, Oh, but making 

these movies is so hard. And I said, oh is that so well let’s go in the house and have some 

fruit juice and we will talk about this some more and he or she said, OK let’s. And then 

when we were safely inside and safely sipping our fruit juice I said, Well, speaking of 
~ screen stars, there’s a mosquito on the front window now! 

On Friday night you can go watch Enter the Dragon, a fung-goo, er, boo-few, or uh, 
some kind of silly ass thing like that which we would never participate in, or practice on, 
anywhere near or abouts Delight, my close, personal, home town that which I have 
never been in. 

Norma Rae is showing both this Sunday and Monday, which is a big fucking deal, at 
College V, and either way you look at it, it costs a dollar. 

Then. believe it or not, there was a nasty letter this week saying something of the likes 
of ‘there’s somethings about it we don’t like...” Or something like that. They went on to 

say how most of what passes for trash in this column is not worth a nit to anyone and that 
if 1 would stop wasting their time and get to the point, well, then they would be happy. 
and, I assume, go on to bother someone else. So, in the interest of last mentioned I will 
get to the point, or actually the four or five péints necessary to understanding... art: 

1. Stop fucking around. 

2. Cars will be towed at owner’s expense. 

3. Day and night elevator service. 

4. This is not an exit. 

5. Please report any rudeness on the part of our employees directly to the 
management. : 

And then on Monday. at Kresge. Vivre Sa Vie will be showing at 8 and 10 pm for one 
dollar. 

So. Quit complaining, said the cabbie to the newsboy, this is True. 

Oh, yeah. we keep em what you call Comin’. Like, Memories of Underdevelopment 
& One Way of Another are both playing at classroom 2. and that’s for free.O 
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ASUMMER CAMP 
ADVENTURE 


At the end of the third week of a too-long vacation without 
money, I found myself in the Ladies Lounge of the San 
Francisco bus station, ambitious for destination but without 
a bus ticket. No business, bus station or bank in San 
Francisco would take an out-of-town check (although that 
resistance also might have been due to my sleezy appearance 
and small-town bank checks.) The Lounge was not an 
unpleasant place to spend time, especially after a morning 
cleaning, but I'd set my sites on Santa Barbara and a visit 
with an obscure poet friend. I had the option of begging for 
money from an across-town aunt who didn’t know me that 
well, or hitching out of the Bay Area down Highway One. 
Both choices obligated me to study a map, which I was 
doing intensively when a not-pretty woman dressed in a 
gingham blouse and a denim skirt approached me. 

‘Need some help?” she inquired politely. ’'m asucker for 
help when I need it and within five minutes I had discovered 
that Leona, the woman, was originally from my college 
town and. was part of a commune group in the City called 
“Creative Projects.” Up until then, I had possessed the 
dangerous trait of trusting almost all people, even strangers. 
At her offers to drive me across town to see my aunt (after 
her suggestion that hitch-hiking in the Bay area was 
extremely dangerous), and to visit her household that day to 
share an evening meal with them (before she and the group 
would drive me to the airport for a cheap midnight flight), I 
accepted gratefully and almost without hesitation. Well, 
there was some hesitation on my part, I had after all spent 
five days roaming Berkeley and San Francisco by foot and 
the pedestrians met weren’t always a wholesome bunch. But 
my Southern, small-town mind came into play, for I pre- 


_ Sumed her being from the same college town and all was an 


almost direct connection with her. Just a few days before, 
Id run into a woman on a San Franciscan street who I had 
known in North Carolina three years before, so I thought 
this meeting was part of an unfolding ‘‘cosmic”’ plan. 

The address was on Washington Street, near a park. It 
turned out to be a large Victorian house. Many pairs of 
shoes were lined up at the entrance stairway, a new house 
rule, they said, “to save the carpets.” 

_ Since [d arrived early, I helped prepare dinner with 
Katherine the cook. She was a big structured woman 
dressed in a school girl jumper. We babbled along while we 
cut squash. Actually, on later examination, I recall that my 
babbling about road adventures and “my alternative school 
and its incestuous dorm life’ was met with reasonably 
friendly smiles, but also with an odd, sort of penetrating 
silence from Katherine. She would interject with tales of 
“the farm’—600 acres of prime farmland in Boonville, 

worked by their total number of 200. It turned out that only 
20 people resided in the San Francisco house, a few more 
lived over in Berkeley, and the rest were living on the farm or 
at Camp K. “‘Camp K, near Santa Rosa—we may go there 
tonight for our retreat. You should come too, and find out 
about all our projects.” 

a 


OK. I was being recruited as a Moonie, unawares. What 
enticed me to continue staying with these people was not 
their community spirit, their sharing of music and song, nor 
their friendly—even seductive(I wrongly presumed)— 
manner. I had experienced all that at my college. It had 
numbered 110 students when I left it, stressing the unique- 
ness of its community and the individuals who composed it. 
A camaraderie that included openness, touching and even 
sensuality thus wasn’t new to me. Creative Projects mem- 
bers’ attempts to seduce visitors into an extended stay by 
smiling, hugging, and constant praising annoyed me more 
than anything. But their “humanitarian efforts” hooked me 


‘in. There was a talk illustrated with a slide show about their . 


farm work and their going into corporations’ field to pick 
second-best produce for distribution to the poor (including 
themselves) in San Francisco. 

‘Learn more about what we’re doing,” they said enthu- 
over there in the corner 
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for our weekend trip.” Santa Barbara would have to wait. 
We picked my pack from a locker at the bus station and 
piled it into another visitor’s (convert’s) van, heading up 
a dark road towards Santa Rosa. 

At that first meal, a meditation gong was used to signify a 
shared silence before the meal. I interpreted this ds meaning 
“Creative Projects” was mildly rooted in an Eastern 
thought or religion. It was with great surprise the next 
morning what I was woken up by a guitar-strumming 
woman singing “‘ Morning Has Broken” and them some hip 
Jesus-hymn. I struggled out of my sleeping bag, now tucked 
in a tight row of sleeping bodies. Apparently, others had 
arrived late into the night who weren’t originally at the 
Washington Street meeting. My heart sank at the mention of 
Jesus. Christians? No. they couldn’t be or surely they would 
have mentioned it beforehand. All believers or fanatics have 
a hard time concealing what they think are ultimate truths. 

No, not always, not at Camp K, the most notorious 
Moonie camp in the USA, and possibly in the world. Why 
notorious? Because not once is Moon mentioned there, 
unlike the other camps in the USA, although his master plan 
is continuously presented and adhered to. Like Steppen- 
wolf's Magic Theatre, the only real admission is your mind. 

The tale yet has me in my sleeping bag, dumb to all that. 
Before I was totally out of the bag, I began noticing a sudden 
increase in the usage of such words as “Heavenly Father” 


and “‘sister.”’ All the women were “‘sisters.” I would take the 
title of “Little Sister” that very day, for my affections would 
be courted intensely by Katherine and Leona and other 
members of the group. I’d already told them, via Katherine, 
that I possessed “‘a fine mind” and “‘could work enthusias- 
tically at anything I believed in.” It turned out almost 
everyone there that weekend had already been there before, 
so they didn’t have to be sold on the idea. In fact, they were 
there chiefly to renew their inspiration, hearing the same 
lectures they’d heard previously, and to devote themselves 
to the recruitment (and salvation) of new folk. There were 
almost two of them to every one of us. A pair of them could 
consistently pursue and accompany the new brother or 
sister until his or her heart was won, or mind was depleted of 
rationale—a simultaneous act. 

It was a busy first day. Attended three lectures by a 
professor who apparently had an extreme interest in the 
group—both figuratively and in land-holdings. Each lecture 
was a broad-sweeping synthesis of the whole history of 
mankind and the universe! and its implications for us 
which included a mish-mash of gems such as “‘if the ego 
doesn’t live for the larger family, then a crime is committ 
or “sexuality is the pull of God between male and female:” 
and consequently. “‘love must be directed by a true ideal— 
such as ours—otherwise, it’s misdirected.” These are the 
che things I comprehended well enough to take notes on, 
and remain in my journal today. 

After each lecture we’d break into groups of seven or eight 
in the woods nearby, sing a song, and then take part in a 


confusing discussion led.by, agroup leader. .My leader was... which, 1 hagn}t, determined asa prevailing condition at ib 
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while we ate underripe nectarines and granola (oh boy!) or 
feasted upon a meal of carbohydrates nearly void of protein. 

There was an immediate recognizability between the old 
and the new people. The men who were already a part of the 
group wore their hair short and the women dressed primly, 
their hair pulled back and wearing long, mid-calf skirts. 
When I had first spotted the men in the car on the drive to 
my aunt’s, I assumed they were gay (a tragic, stupid 
mistake). It was San Francisco after all, and presumably a 
hip commune. There also seemed to be no spark between 
them and the women they lived with. Little did I know that 
they were all celibate. 

Later in the dday as it grew hot: “‘it’s time for volleyball!” 
I put on a halter, “Sister,” a woman my age dresed my 

mother’s age cautioned, “you'll surely sunburn.” “Why, no,” I 
said, perplexed at her face’s‘sudden loss of smile, “‘I’ve been 
at nude beaches and have swum without clothes for three 
weeks now.” “Oh, but the sun is hot here, sister! Wear a t- 
shirt,”’ she commanded. “:Why?” I said again, “I was in San 
Diego at Black’s Beach and have a fine tan now. A t-shirt 
would be too hot.” I ignored her further comments and ran 
to play. 

This is when I start getting dumb-founded and more slow- 
minded, else why would I have endured a whole hour of 
dumb chanting (“Love conquers y’all!”’ for the benefit of my 
Southern accent) in the high sun, sweating and dizzy from 
unseen causes. My sleepy mind perked up somewhat when 


““swim time” was announced. I rushed to put on a bathing ~ 


suit, was told to come on as I was, and began slipping off my 
clothes. 

““NO, sister. We mean, come in your clothes.” 

My mischievious stubbornness returned, “Ill just put on 
my caine suit, but I’m really not uncomfortable skinny- 
dipping . . 

“Sister, v we don’t show ourselves in front of our brothers. 
How can we think of one another as equal if brothers are 
allowed to take their shirts off in public and we aren’t?” 

“Oh, well,” I replied, “I’ve found the best way to be open 
and equal is to get naked. Then you don’t have any uniforms. 
Besides, the naked body is beautiful.” 


A new enforcement, Katherine the cook, zoomed in 
explaining gently that they never showed themselves about 
short-sleeve on the arms or shorts on the legs. I remarked 
that it didn’t seem such an innovative community if they 
were living like Victorians. “‘I had arguments at first, but 
now I realize it’s for the betterment of the group. You'll 
come to understand, too,”’ she stated confidently, pulling me 
toward the creek. 

My wet clothes didn’t dry out sitting in the shade 
afterwards like they said they would. I remember shivering 
and feeling funny after the two extremes of hot sun and cold, 
algae-infested water. Our bland diet was leaving me filled, 
but caused me to feel lacking in some essential energy. 


That was Saturday. Sunday passed pretty much the 


same, three lectures, three discussions, games in the hot 
sun, a swim, and singing, always singing. My reactionary 
objections to the use of “Heavenly Father’ rather than 
“Mother” or “Spirit” slowly faded. Occasionally Leona 
would throw in a “Heavenly Mother” for my benefit, eyeing 
me for approval. Now, why was I sitting through this crap, 
besides for an exercise of my wit? I was falling in love. Or so 
I thought, with a gradually Moonie-enbalmed mind. My 
loved one was a beautiful English lad with blue eyes and 
sandy hair, new himself to the city and the group, being fresh 
off a ship from Japan as a merchant marine. Ironically, his 
name was “Will.” I. watched his will slowly leave him as 
Sunday night approached. I wanted to walk in the woods 
with him and talk but there didn’t seem to be enough time. 
He would gaze at me and smile—not a glazed-over smile, 
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ace, open smile. en it .was 
time to join hands or arms in a group, he would be sure to 
reach over to me. 

It sounds like a regression to childhood where crushes 
happen without foundation, and it was. That’s what held all 
those people there. They loved being childish again, without 
responsibility. It seemed to absolve them of horrors they’d 
known or witnessed but couldn’t quite conceal. Leona’s face 
was scarred from old acne and she spoke with a minor lisp; 
there were many who carried traces of some old scars, 
stuttering, or walking with ancient limps, or who still wore 
thick eye glasses. I needed some absolving, too. [had seen a 
lot of ugliness in my travels, in the people and the land. 
Those I'd met seemed perpetuated only by selfish motives. 
there was.a lifelessness much talked about among those 
involved in some part of the bureaucratic system: and 
everywhere petroleum by-products invaded the landscape. 

At least these people possessed a higher goal, far away 
from corporate influence, and worked towards it as a 
community. Yet, after three days, I still wasn’t sure what 
this much-alluded to goal was—beyond the perpetuation of 
their “Family.” 


Sunday night was decision time. We were given the 
“opportunity” to stay for an entire week and “learn more 
about our group than you ever could in a weekend!” The 
offer was good at a cost of $50. [had paid the $25 weekend 
fee with a check, an out-of-town check which had been 
warmly received. “$50? I don’t have that much money in the 
bank!” I exclaimed. ‘‘Oh,”’ they assured me, “we can wait a 
long time to cash it.” (And they will eternally, I closed that 
account as soon as I returned home.) 

Leona took ‘me aside and stressed how important this 
experience would be for me. “But I’m going to Mexico in 
less than two weeks and I’m not ready!’ I said, with 
hesitation. “‘Mexico can wait,”’ she stated matter-of-factly. 
“There’s something here for you that is important now. 
Why else would you be here in the first place?” She further 
concluded that since my traveling buddy of the first week of 


my summer journey had bumped into her at the BART 


station in June, “he was leading you to us!” When I had 
mentioned Barse during an argument that gay isn’t evil in 
itself, she had pulled out his name from her address book. 

She asked me to write down all my objections to staying 
and also what benefits I might receive if I did. Some cunning 
was left in me, as I announced to her, “I think I have 
venereal disease and should go to a clinic immediately!” 

“Pll take you tomorrow,” she replied, unshaken. I was 
losing my grip, head full of senseless jargon and Jesus 
chants, and stomach full, but not really full. of nectarines. 
“Why, I'm afraid you'll brainwash me.”’ I sputtered. 

Leona gazed at me long and hard. “You know that’s 
ridiculous,” she urged, soothingly. ‘““There’s no reason for 
you not to stay. Your life has led you here, to this point. You 
can’t run from it.” 

Will was staying, that was for sure. He’d said during our 
last discussion group, “finally I've found a place where I 
belong,” gazing at me with a glazed look of joy. Some voice 
in me said, ‘“‘He’s fallen! He’s one of them!” But my head 
was so full of chants and alien philosophies that I wasn’t 
sure if it was my own thought. I'd even heard a voice inside 
of me repeating the (now) unbelievable phrase, “I'd kill for 
these people!”—a thought which I felt had invaded me in 
some way. 

Either I missed the van by talking with Leona or my 
decision-making delayed me, as I found I couldn’t leave the 
premises—(not knowing where I was or would go)—until the 
next day. I'd already said good-bye to Will with a long hug. 
The wi cig comprehended the path of our affections for one 
an 
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ere. 
Monday was much like the weekend. However, we spent 
most of the day in work-crews, doing necessary chores and 
repairs at the camp. “$50 and work,” I muttered without 
determination, “I’m getting out of here soon. A Zen Center 
would be cheaper than this and without all this Heavenly 
Father bullshit.” ; 

I saw another brother, J . whose van ['d come in the 
first night, muttering to himself as he wrung out wet 
blankets. ‘How are you getting along?” I asked with a hint 
of sarcasm. “I hate this work. I’m not sure I want to stay,” 
he replied. We exchanged the sudden. hopeful glances of 
future conspirators. Within seconds a “Family” member 
cooly rushed over and said, “‘Hey you guys, don’t OAT- 
MEAL each other!”’ (The morning talk had included past 
complaints about the daily oatmeal.) 

J and I laughed along and somehow whispered to 
one another that we’d meet at meditation hour that after- 
noon, our first scheduled free hour. It was my good luck that 
I was left more alone that day. Leona was busy organizing 
another group though she passed sweet notes to me saying 
we'd be reunited soon. Will was in a distant work crew. And 
Katherine had been bused back to SF to cook. I was even 
luckier that the people I came in contact with that day were 
relatively new and weren’t so entrenched in the Family 
philosophies. They lost their patience with my constant 
questioning. Several displayed their anger with my criti- 
cisms. 

Léona or Katherine had been with me all through the 
weekend, always calmly explaining away my criticisms for 
their beliefs or ways of doing things. The newer people, 
especially those doing hot kitchen work, were unable to 
adhere strictly to a mode of detached calm. Their anger 
made me feel real again. a knowledge that disturbed me in a 
vague way. The head cook didn’t like the vegetable broth 


that I had made with another convert, so he dumped in fake - 


beef boullion and flavorings. “‘I don’t eat that kind of crap.” 
I hissed to any nearby person. “‘What will I eat for lunch?” I 
was pissed. I felt alive. “Now, sister, you'll just go over 
there and cut broccoli...” 

I wanted something to happen. They had led me to expect 
that a miracle of experience would be mine with this more 
lengthy stay. Yet, the experience seemed only a continua- 
tion of the weekend, and even the Friday night dinner. It felt 
like a confused, tribal ‘“‘Waiting for Godot.” I didn’t know 
their Godot was Moon. We weren’t even told we were 
waiting; I had the dread feeling that, instead, we had already 
arrived at something. ; 


Something finally happened during meditation period. (I 
am not one to calmly live the absurd.) J and I 
retreated up a hill in the woods. Before we’d exchanged 
more than 2 or 3 complaints, a sister quietly stalked the hill. 
“Hey, you guys, you're supposed to be quiet. This is 
meditation hour.” 

“But,” I interrupted her, “we haven’t had a chance to talk 
since we’ve been here.” She grimaced. “You can do it some 
other time.” 

“Yeah, sure, when?” J said softly to me. 

We made motions like we were separating and hid 


. together near a sewage ditch. “I don’t believe this. It feels 


like we’re being followed.” 

“We are,” J said uncertainly. “These people are: 
doing good things, I suppose, but I’m not used to it. P’'ve got 
to get back to some normal, healthy corruption. That's what 


I'm used to in LA. As soon as I leave this place I’m going to - 


go get drunk!” 


“Well, things outside this are not altogether corrupt,” I. 
exclaimed. “These people are all celibates, Katherine told. 


me. And I know that sex is good, it’s not evil or corrupting in 
itself. I wouldn’t want to give it up.” 

We both exchanged grins, unknowingly watched by an’ 
older Brother who came to stand before us. He broke in, “this 
is meditation hour, brother and sister. We should all be quiet 
and separated. Besides, you’ re not on our land, it belongs to 
someone else up here.” 

I argued limply with him and left, nodding to J that 
I would tell him of my decision to leave or stay at dinner that 
evening. : . 

With my health-food-conscious nauseum with the food. 
and my unease with the “Family Plan,” J —_ was still my 
saving grace. Though I might have had the conviction to 
leave, he had a vehicle. An attempt to escape by foot 
wouldn’t have been swift enough. I might not have wan- 
dered far enough away before they might find me and “help” 
me back. 

I prolonged my meditation hour by writing in my journal. 
“This could be 1984!” I wrote. That. bern fe reads 
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o'clock approached, she urged me to get ready for the 
evening meeting. “Oh, I want to write a few more things, I’m 
on a good streak!” An older member was sent in a few 
minutes later who saw to it I left immediately. 

In lecture that night, 1984 was mentioned (‘‘we’re not 
1984, we’re revealing to you a new life, there’s no mind 
control here!”’) and several heads turned toward me. My 
face flamed an uncomfortable red. When we made a large 
circle for prayer before the meal, I stood next to J and 
squeezed his hand. There was an acknowledgement and an 
almost unearthly understanding that passed between us 
then, a momentary feeling of solidarity that would cause me 
to seek this man a year later in Los Angeles. 

After the meeting broke up past ten, J and I met in 
a hallway. “Sisters, let’s go say good-night to each other and 

give each otherback rubs!” the female group leader said 
with a mechanical zeal. “I’m getting out of here tonight,” J 

said. “‘I made the mistake of telling my assigned buddy that I 
wanted to leave tomorrow and I’ve been hawked ever since. 

“I don’t know, maybe Ill stay just one more day...” 

“Brother, sister, time for bed! You should be in your own , 
cabins!” 

“‘[ just wanttotalktoJ here, OK?” I answered, not too 
politely. 

“It’s best to not talk with each other. It will distract you.” 
The woman speaking was angry, almost evil looking by the 
dim light. 

“*] just want to talk with this man,” I pleaded. “‘He may be 
leaving and I want to know why.” 

- “Then you shouldn’t be speaking to him at ALL!” she re- 
torted. 

“My stuff’s in his van, and I’ll go down and get it before he 
leaves. What is this crap? Don’t I still have a free will?” 

We rushed towards his van, parked near the gate. ““Yo- 
hoooo, Beth,” Leona shouted, stumbling her way down the 
steps towards us. “I don’t believe this,” I said exasperatedly 
toJ. . “‘Can’t you leave us alone?’”’ I shouted back. 

“I’m going tonight, too,” I saidto J _,loud enough for 
Leona to hear as she approached the van. She accompanied 
me, silently angry, back to the sisters’ cabin to get my things. 
I had the dread feeling I wouldn’t make it back to the van. 
“Oh, I’ll come back to the Family, I know I will,” I assured 
her without conviction. “I’ve got to leave for Mexico now, 

“but I think I might want to work on the farm next year.” 

Grabbed and loaded my pack without stirring any of the 
sisters’ curiosities; their minds seemed slow to me by now. 
Got back to the van to find J with a moonie brother who 
was urgently trying to convince him not to leave. — 

The gate was across from a short bridge which extended 
over the river we had swum in. It protected the premises like 
a moat. The gate door was kept locked. We vowed we'd 
drive through it or wait until the morning when a delivery 
would be made fo the camp and it had to be opened. With - 
deliberate hesitation, Leona and the brother had the gate 
opened for us. 

We drove crazy down the road, laughing hysterically at 
our continual backward glancing. We weren't sure if we 
were followed or not. Ended up in a grape field that night, 
paranoid and shakén, and caught between the perspectives 
of two unlike worlds, not totally allegianced to either. 

A few days later, my “brother” and I would make love 
down the coast near Santa Barbara (“Sex is the pull of God 
between male and female. . . ’) and a week later I would be 
on a late night bus for Mexico City, not able to speak a word 
of Spanish to my fellow travelers. But that particular night 
found us exhausted and in need of rest. and still sleeping 


deeply as the sun rose above the fields.O 
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Loaded and Rolling 
by Carter Young 


Down IN THE BEACH FLATS, DOWN BY THE 
boardwalk, things work at a different speed than up on the 
hill. When you catch the bus in front of the Casa Del Rey, 
you don’t get jostled around by a bunch of -backpacks— 
probably because the residents of the retirement hotel have 
different things to worry about than hurrying home to a 
dinner of bean sprouts. But when it com ove Saturday night, 
you better look alive when crossing Pafk Place, ’less you 
want to get run over by some ’60s muscle car still peeling 
down the strip. If you want contrast, they’ve got it down in 
my neighborhood. Fifty feet from the furious rush of the 
roller coaster lie some citizens on a couch, drinking beer and 
watching. the kids play soccer on the street. 

And this area, called either a ghetto or a problem by 
various respectable persons, is poor. Rents are cheap here, 
cheap because no one will pay more than $300 for shacks or 
motel rooms slapped smack-dab next to each other. Econo- 
mics isn’t something discussed in classes down in the Beach 
Flats—the laws of supply and demand are lived every day 
on the street. A lot of deals can be made on the way to the 
corner store: 

“You want to buy a TV,” the man says, his merchandise 
displayed on the sidewalk. 

“Not right now,” I reply. ‘“‘But if you get a 23-inch black 
and white in for less than $50, give me a look.” 

And of course there are drugs: 

‘Hey, have you checked to see if you’re alivé today? I can 
cut you in on a jar of whites.” 

Drugs are used and sold in the Beach Flats with a certain 
amount of vigor, but except for heroin, it’s nothing you can’t 
find at the University. 

Which brings us tocrime. According to rumors, crimes .of 
all sorts are an.everyday occurrence. Maybe so, but much of 
it is the crime of being poor. Many of the people living in the 
old cottages are farmworkers and their families, and amidst 
the smell of chorizo and rhythms of mariachi music there 
undoubtably lurk some workers without the proper docu- 
ments. On regular occasions a Border Patrol van cruises the 
early morning gloom, rarely leaving the area as empty as it 
came. 

Rapes, burglaries, and a rare murder do happen, but some 
of it is related to the drug trade. It must be remembered that 
the Beach Flats has by far the highest population density in 
Santa Cruz, with ag many as 25 people living in an area no 
larger than the average High Street house. On a per capita 
basis, especially when the large number of tourists visiting 
the beach are counted, the area’s crime rate may be no 
higher than it is at UCSC. Incredulous as it may seem, acar 
without any windows can survive on the street for 7 weeks 
without having its tape deck touched. 


The Beach Flats has a large number of Chicanos, long- 
hairs, and senior citizens, but it doesn’t have a single 
supermarket, gas station, school, or bank. Perhaps that is 
why everytime our town elders want to build a convention 
center or auto emporium they think about plunking it down 
in the Beach Flats. 

“Ned, did you hear that the Chevy dealer’s going to move 
out to 41st Avenue unless we do something?” 

“And the Ford dealer was saying the same thing last 
week. Why don’t we make them happy by making our own 
Little Detroit, like they got down in Seaside?” 

“Shit yeah. We can’t let all that sales tax go to Capitola. 
We can build it down by the Boardwalk and clean out that 
slum. Nothing down there anyway except for some old 
shacks filled with hippies and Mexicans. Hell, they can’t 
vote anyway.” 

But thanks to the Beach Flats Neighbors and other 
organizations, the place is still alive, broken beer bottles and 
all. And with the help of Federal money, the sewers might 
get fixed and more street lights put in. But it’s not a bad place 
now, right around supper time when you walk to the ocean 
past the “Cerveza Fria” signs, hearing all the radios. 

And like it or not, it’s the closest thing we’ve go to New 
York City. 


by Phil Weinstock and Corey Salka 


From the beginning of the modern Zionist movement, the 
ideology of socialism has been one of the strongest threads 
in the infra-structure of the Jewish State. Whether socialism 
has failed or been achieved, and more importantly, whether 
it will in the future play a significant role in Israel’s 
economy, no one can deny that socialism has had a 
profound effect on the people, economy, and way of life of 
Israel and the Zionist community. 

To begin with, the Jewish position vis-a-vis socialism and 
class struggle has been unique. The Jewish social position in 
Europe and other parts of the world was always tenuous. 
Jews were, and still are, regarded as the international 
controlling capitalist elite by the masses, and regarded as 
plotting revolutionary conspirators by the bourgeoisie. This 
situation left Jews in an incredible alienated and unique 


socio-economic positi 


on. 


- “2 . 

As stated, the concept of Socialist Zionism is not a new 
one. The sentiment first sprang from the rejection of the Jew 
from socialist and leftist circles in Europe at the turn of the 
century (this rejection was most strongly manifested by the 
expulsion of Jews from the 1904 International Communist 
conference). This rejection made Jews realize that they 
could never be accepted by Gentile leftist groups, just as 
they could never be accepted by Gentile capitalists. Fur- 
thermore, it made Jews realize that even socialist reform 
and revolution would not alleviate anti-Semitism, as was 
argued by others. Albert Memmi, the great theorist and 
Jewish nationalist who played an integral part.in the 
Tunisian anti-colonial revolt against the French, wrote in 
his The Liberation of the Jew, “‘the failure of the European 
Left, with regard to the Jewish problem, was no accident.” 

It was at this time when many socialist Jews say that it 
was only through the establishment of their awn state that 
anti-Semitism could be ended. Many turned to the philoso- 


by Linden Maxwell 


The single most important obstacle to the women’s 
movement is the attitude of the women who pursue equality. 
If the woman is not completely convinced that any in- 
equality is unjust and irrational, then equality becomes 
meaningless and serves more as a token given than as a right 
demanded. 

There is a disturbingly common attitude that is prevalent 
not only in men but in women: when equality is achieved it is 
a “blessing.” A friend of mine married a man who was 
unthreatened by her taking a job. They shared chores and 
raised a family together. Yet her friends—educated men and 
women—were constantly applauding her because she had 
“found a man who would let her have acareer.” Though this 
attitude is veiled as a compliment and is meant to be 
supportive, it only widens the chasm between the traditional 
and often oppressive marriage and whatshould be the norm: 
the cooperative partnership. It indicates that the coopera- 
tive relationship is ‘“‘odd” or “unusual,” words which run 
parallel to “abnormal” or “unreal.” 

I am not suggesting that we abandon all support for each 
other, nor that we stop commending those who have aided 
the evolution of better and more equal social relationships. I 
am stating that we create barriers ourselves by applauding 
what should be normal. As long as we set these instances on 
a pedestal we further alienate ourselves from them by 
making them ideal and therefore difficult to actually attain. 

A woman came home after having dinner with a newly- 
made male friend. She was very enthusiastic and excited for 
the friendship because the dinner had been a mutual 
exchange: he had been just as interested in hearing about her 
as she was about him. Though she has a good amount of self 
esteem, she was “pleasantly surprised” when he found her 


_impossible to be content without it. 
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Socialists for Zion 


phies of Borochov and Syrkin,-among others. Ber Borochov, 
author of Nationalism and the Class Struggle and Peas- 
ants, Kings, and Jews, first synthesized the ideologies of the 
Jewish nationalism and scientific socialism. Borochov 
argued, as well, that Jewish nationalism not only was 
necessary to avoid anti-Semitism, but was not in contradic- 
tion t& socialism. He wrote, ‘Genuine nationalism in no 
way obscures class consciousness, It manifests itself only 
among the progressive elements of oppressed nations. Polit- 
ical territorial autonomy in Palestine is the ultimate aim of 
Zionism. For vroletarian Zionists this is the first step 
towards socialism.” Borochov and Syrkin also argued that 
socialism was most appropriate for the new Jewish state. 
Syrkin wrote, “‘only by fusing with socialism, can Zionism 
become the ideal of the whole Jewish people—of the 
proletariat, the middle class, and the intelligentia.”” Some 
even thought that Zionist socialism could be a model for 
other national socialist movements. 

This socialist Zionist philosophy was instituted into the 
state of Israel through the more pragmatic ideal of Labor 
Zionism. Labor Zionism has laid its foundation into many 
aspects of Israeli life, most notably the Kibbutzim and 
Israel’s national union, the Histadrut to name a few. 
Obviously the dream of socialist Zionism has never been 
fully realized, but many avenues of Israeli society have been 
left open for possible greater influence. 

The different philosophies of socialist Zionism are varied 
and complicated, but they are obviously important, and 
they have had, do, and will have a tremendous effect on 
Israel and Zionism. Starting on Tuesday, November 20 at 
7:30 pm in the Charles E. Merrill lounge a group will meet 
to discuss these philosophies of socialist Zionism, their 
implications, and how they relate to our particular ideolog- 
ies concerning Zionism. The Socialist Zionist Study group 
will dedicate ourselves to examining pieces from the works 
of Borochov, Syrkin,, Memmi, Batznelson, Ben-Gurion, 
etc. on a bi-weekly basis. Hopefully through the examina- 
tion of socialist Zionism, we can begin to discuss our own 
Zionist philosophies,be they socialist or not. For further 
information call Phil at 423-2964 or Corey at 429-4134. 
All interested people are welcome. 


_ “Equality” a feminist opiate 


just as interesting as she had found him. 

Should it be unusual to have the attention deserved? Do 
we, as women, think that people who treat us as equals are 
doing us a favor? Are we really convinced that we deserve 
equality? These questions should enter the equality-con- 
scious mind quite often. Without confronting these 
questions we will continue to demand equality but not 
expect it; to request it but act grateful when it is relinquished 

Katie’s car is malfunctioning. She buys an owner’s 
manual and, after locating the problem, buys the tools and 
parts and fixes it herself. All the while she is applauding 
herself for her self-sufficiency. She is so pleased with herself 


There is no question of the value of self-reliance. It is 
natural that Katie is pleased with herself when she has 
challenged herself in that way. But the same problem 
emerges: when we give something more attention than the 
actual event deserves we only objectify it more, making it 
harder and harder to realize. The only way to become 
completely self-reliant is to stop waiting for applause. 

As women, we should continue to pursue equal relation- 
ships. We should continue to pay our own way, fight our 
own battles and take credit for our own achievements. But 
there should be a sensibility that runs as an undercurrent 
throughout our expectations: We deserve everything we ask 
for. We should be respectful_and supportive when others 
support the women’s movement, but if we truly believe that 
we are pursuing truth, we should not be surprised when 
others agree. We should live without the need for applause 
and attention; we should work for equality because it is 
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Leaf and Roots 


by Anna Greenleaf 


Some of the complexities of feminism grow from the 
reality that no one is a feminist in a vacuum. The people 
presented to us in the media as Kate Millett, “feminist,” or 
Robin Morgan or Jane Fonda, “feminist,” might well 
present themselves as Kate Millett, sculptor; Robin Morgan, 
poet; Jane Fonda, actress/activist. Each of us has other 
business in life. For many a woman reading this, “student” 
or “mother” may be a major facet of self-identification. 
Complexity begins when it’s clearly realized that almost all 
women are pursuing fields of endeavor dominated by a 
male-oriented culture—its expectations, preferences, and 
demands: and that this is as true of Mary Smith, mother (cf. 
Freud) as Mary Smith, bricklayer or politician. Every field 
in the present world is a male-dominated field—if not 
numerically, then in the web of expectations, preferences, 
and demands which mold the topography of our concepts 
and our society. 

But sculpture, poetry, activism, motherhood, or brick- 
laying becomes far more than a male-dominated field when 
it becomesour field—it is something in its own right we have 
chosen for our own reasons, reasons practical, intuitive, or 
both. Caring, often very deeply, about the fields we have 
chosen, and caring about women’s struggles in these fields 
(the suppression/oppression that befalls the woman doctor, 
the woman student, the woman laborer), women have taken 
various action. 

Some develop alternative communities or support groups 
within their field. Olivia Records is such an alternative, a 
recording company for women; Santa Cruz has such a 
support group, for women in construction and other non- 
traditional jobs. Other women have separated themselves 
from the feminist communities—in the desire to work in the 
mainstream of their fields—or separated themselves from 
the mainstream of their fields in favor of feminist communi- 
ties. 

Many others still attempt to maintain commitments to 
women-affirming the mainstream of their work.’ Trying to 
work with this last method, as an art student and City on a 
Hill worker, has been interesting for me. Situations present 
themselves sometimes to which any response seems wrong; 


_ but response is clearly required. Should the newpaper print 


a story that contains approving references or descriptions of 
violence against women? Judy Fouladi’s story two weeks 
ago was a reminder how close to home, and pervasive, such 
violence is. Mysogynistically violent/woman-objectifying 
images presented in that ubiquitous entity known as The 
Media are sometimes decried by the liberal-minded. But in 
specific instances, can the belief that a piece of art or writing 
promotes sexual violence (or the subtler violence role- 
stereotyping does to men and women alike) be the criterion 


not to publish it? Or not to hang it in a gallery? Here the 


voices of the liberal-minded clamor, sometimes—wouldn’t 
that be censorship? 

Susan Brownmiller’s Against Our Will: Men, Women 

and Rape is one of the finest sourcebooks on the subject of 
rape, if not the finest, giving history, aspect-studies, and 
much more. First published in 1975, it became, with Susan 
Griffin’s series in Ramparts, a cornerstone of a radically 
new look at rape: women telling our side of the story, and the 
analysis of sexual violence that was arrived at through our 
experiences and through listening to ourselves. I wouldn’t 
hesitate to place this intelligent, readable book among the 
most important titles in comtemporary women-affirming 
writing. However, it is in this area of media violence and 
“censorship” that Against Our Will was especially timely 
for me. Some excerpts: 
“The case against pornography (including violent and/or 
demeaning imagery)...is central to the fight against rape, 
and if it angers a large part of the liberal population to be so 
informed, then I would question in turn the political 
understanding of such liberals and their true concern for the 
rights of women...the liberal politik has no special claim on 
goodness.”’ ‘Pornography has been so thickly glossed over 
with the patina of chic these days in the name of verbal 
freedom and sophistication that important distinctions 
between freedom of political expression (a democratic 
necessity), honest sex education for children (a societal 
good) and...the deliberated devaluation of women through 
obscene, distorted depictions, have been hopelessly confus- 
ed...pornography is not a celebration of sexual freedom; it is 
a cynical exploitation of female sexual activity, and conse- 
quently all females...” 


_ Gyn/ecology: Review 
examining the roots of our culture 


by Jennifer Isensee 


Gyn/ecology literally means woman’s relationship with 
her environment. The title Gyn/Ecology is also “‘a way of 
wrenching back some word power... 


“The fact that most gynecologists are males is in itself 
acolossal comment on “our’”’ society. It is a symptom 
and example of male control over women and over 
language, and a clue to the extent of that control.” 


So speaks philospher-theologian Mary Daly who in her 
discovery traces the perversion of gyn/ecology, from a 
world identified with birth, to a world identified by male 
control and study “‘of the functions and diseases peculiar to 
women.” Her research is thorough and well-documented, 
and her analysis of symbology is literal as well as historical. 
Her speech is decidedly active and she is explicit about what 
she means; for these two reasons her work is not imitative of 
the scholarly tradition. 

To begin to understand the situation that is “peculiar” to 
women is to courageously acknowledge the sufferings of 
half the population of India, burned alive on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands; the mass-mutilations of women in 
China for ten centuries in the name of erotica: the still 
current, ritual genital-cutting and stitching of women in 
Africa; the rape, dismemberment and burning of nine 
million women in medieval and ‘‘Renaissance” Europe; 
and the “flambouyant, drastic, risky, and instant use of the 
knife” on women in modern Europe and the USA. 
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“To comprehend the truth is to examine the roots of out 


culture and find that our words are derived from Sanskrit 
(widow meaning empty), our fairy tales come from China 
(Grimms’, for example—Cinderella’s tiny foot) iron chas- 
tity belts were worn by women in Medievel Europe for years 
at a time, clitoridectimies have been routinely performed on 
sexually active women in this country, and that the millions 
of women burned in Europe were accused of healing. 

To know horror is to learn that the first women burned 
were those who had survived marriage (widows) and those 
who had avoided it (spinsters). It is to read that long before 
the development of psychiatry, witches were diagnosed 
as “mentally” ill. It is to tally the number of contemporary 
scholars who speak of the witch trials as socially “thera- 
peutic,”’ It is to hear the father of the psychoanalytic theory 
“simply claim for (himself) the rights of the gynecologist.” 
It is to no longer be shocked when reading that the first to 
burn in Nazi ovens were the “mentally” ill. 

To heal the mind-bending, the spiritbinding that women 
have endured throughout the male’s domination of the globe 
is to “join the severed parts together,” as Virginia Woolf 
said. It is to weave a tapestry from “the threads of 
connectedness within artificially separated/segmented real- 
ity.” Gyn/Ecology is the dis-covery/creation of integrity 
woven by a spinster “‘who has chosen her Self, who defines 
her Self, by choice, neither in relation to children nor to 
men, who is Self-identified.” 

The words gynocentric be-ing and Lesbian imply sep- 
aration...When Spinsters speak of separatism, the deep 
questions that are being asked concern the problem of 
paring away from the Self all that is alienating and 
confining...” This is what this book is about, but not in a ~ 
simple way.”O 
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Black and White 


Three women will bring Readers Theatre to UCSC 

Saturday night November third. Debbie Gimble and Kathy 

‘Matthews will be reading selections from Eudora Welty, 
Carson McCullers, Zora N. Hurston, and Alice Walker. 
Nancy Clarke Williams will sing Southern and Appalach- 
ian ballads between the readings. 

“The literature we chose reflects both Black and white 
women—their struggles for identity, and their pursuit of the 
dream they inherit from the South. Much of the dream has to 
do with love,” Debbie emphasized. “‘The idea with these 
readings is for us to suggest characters rather than try to 
become them. That way, the reader serves only as an 
interpreter of the literature. It allows for eye-contact 
between the reader and audience, and creates an intimate 
situation.” 

Nancy Clarke will be an integral part of the show. Many 
Southern ballads have been passed down only through the 
women of each generation. These ballads reflect the stories 
‘of their sorrows and joys, as well as their personal lives. 

The readings will commence at 8 pm and will be staged in 
the Drama Studio (A105) at Performing Arts. The audi- 
ence is invited to a discussion of the readers’ techniques and 
the readings themselves directly following the show. O 


Women KY Activities 


Southern Women Writers Readers’ Theatre, Nov. 17, 8 “Pages of our Notebooxs.”’ A thesis in dance and design by 
pm at the Drama Studio in the PA building. Free. (Seé | Karen Clay, Diane Neri, Ellen Sevy, and Katie Duncan 
accompanying story.) Tetzlaff. Nov. 24, 25 and 26; 8 pm in the Performing Arts 
Studio. 


New Women’s Coffeehouse Opens at the YWCA Nov. 16. 


The Grand opening will include music and poetry. $1. cover | _. i ieee 4 ia ” 
charge, 303 Walnut, Santa Cruz. Rey Film Showing: “We’ve Always Done it This Way.” Nov. 


16, 7:30 pm. Part of Week of Conversion Activities 
sponsored by People for Nuclear Free Future, Santa Cruz 


Gay and Lesbian Alliance meets every Sunday night at ween for Alternative “Employment and Satie Cov 


UCSC, 7:30 at the Charles Merrill Lounge. Call 423-9197 
for more information. 


“Take Back the Night.” March against violence is being 


i: , planned. More women are invited to join in the planning. 
Thanksgiving Potluck for Lesbians. The women who get There’s a meeting Friday—for details, call 423-2073 or 


together for the Thurs. night lesbian rap group (7:30 pm, 
repos Ctr.) and coordinate it. Callin your RSVP at AGOAE 
-0637. 


If you've got the activities, we've got the space to put them. Drop them off at the Stonehouse by noon Tuesday and 
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SACRAMENTO 
CORRESPONDENT ; 


Applicants are now being considered for the Snredible ire ereann 
position of Sacramento Correspondent. Anyone ; homemade cheesecake 
with journalism experience and a knowledge of the ||. 6 ' dessert breads 


The New Riverside 
CHINESE SLESHWAN 
RESTAUKANT 
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Choice oF any one entree below with soup, rice and tea 
1. Sweet and Sour Pork. etn 

Pa 7. Shredded Beef w/ Green Pepper. 44448. 
. er *3. Shredded Pork w/ Garlic Sauce *.#4+# 
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state government should apply. The position will COOKIES... ° «4. Bean Curd Szechwan Style "side" #43.% 

begin on January 2, 1980 and run until May 31, Thurs. i a - oe Everyaay Ds Kung Pao Chicken witls2iStirs_ S87 

1980. For more information call Andy Waxler at P30. 195 unch & dinner 6 Glindd GueF Glee Couns’ GS 
(213)825)2448. ‘2 SPECINS y) 1 Mixed Vegelnbles Saute, + x SN 
All applicants must send a resume and Clips to: |} 00 fs ai . 4 ae — A 
Andy Wexler, UCLA Daily Bruin | ‘001: eps | adic a 

308 Westwood Plaza Sun 2:00-11:00 kalade Dinner menu items also sewed at pt houns 

Los Angeles, CA 90024 closed Monday (J sandwiches pre Bis 

: , SENIOR mania cmt 

All applications must be postmarked by | 1311 Mission ¢ 429-8505 a * ISCOUNT phone 424-57) 


Nov. 19. 1979 between bay & laurel ON ALL LUNCH &- DINNER ITEMS! 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER. 16 
SONNY SIMMONS AMERICAN JUNGLE 
QUARTET featuring “trumpet lady” 

Barbara Donald 


Sonny Simmons “is one of the most forceful and 
convincing composers and soloists in his field... 
developed beyond the styles and influences of Charlie 
Parker and Ormette Coleman."-Leonard Feather 


Call Days Evenings & Weekends 


4+| 415 327-0841 


2261 YALE STREET. 


ip! PALO ALTO, CA. 94306 


9 p.m. $3.50 
nea os MONDAY, NOVEMBER ! 
SPECIALISTS SINCE 1838 JOANNE BRACKEEN TRIO 


“A pianist who is surely destined for great things...a 
wealth of chordal and modal celebration...incisive 
control and supers empathy with the rest of the rhythm 
section...”-Leonard Feather 

With Joanne will be Clint Houston on bass, and“Sun- 

‘ ship” Woody Theaus on drums. 
9 p.m. $5.00 in advance $5.50 door 
COMING SOON 

MONDAY, NOV.26-JOHNNY GRIFFEN QUARTET 
with Ray Drummond bass,idris Muhammad 
drums, and Ronnie Matthews on piano. 
MONDAY, DECEMBER 3-CECIL TAYLOR 


TICKETS AVAILABLE AT CYMBALINE RECORDS 


Permanent Centers open days, evenings and 
weekends. 

Low hourly cost. Dedicated full-time staff. 
Complete TEST-n-TAPE™ facilities for review of 
class lessons and supplementary materials. 
Small classes taught by skilled instructors. 
Opportunity to make up missed lessons. 
Voluminous home-study materials constantly 
updated by researchers expert in their field. 
Opportunity to transfer to and continue study at 
any of our over 60 centers. 


For Information About Other Centers In More Than 80 Major US Cities & Abroad 
Outside NY State CALL TOLL FR 2: 
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Making a 
Mighty 


Mouse 
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by Paul McGarry 


; s an-actor, I have a natural habit of getting so 


. Jf involved in the study of my character that I’m not 

’ x always fully aware of all the intrinsic planning and 
collaborative effort required to produce a play. However, 
as a member of the cast, as well as being enrolled in Tom 
Corbett’s: Studies in Performance class (T.A. 51), I am 
learning and appreciating a detailed system, of “work” that 
covers all the aspects of a theatrical event. 

It is now the final week of preparations for the Fall 


ptoduction of Josephine, The Mouse Singer, that crucial | 


period of time when the Theater Arts department at UC 
Santa Cruz achieves its primary goal of purposefully 
interrelating all the essential dimensions of performance. 
‘More simply, this means that the. actors, directors, and 
technicians are all present for the final rehearsals and begin 
working as one cohesive group through the closing night of 
the show. aa ae 
Because this show is devised to run for a limited 
engagement, its conception requires a common method of 
workmanship and development. According to Tom Corbett, 
technical director and instructor of scenic construction and 
lighting, a specific “idea of process” must be maintained, 
which functions as the best way to prepare students to 
pursue a career in theater. “Theater is labor-intensive;” 
says Corbett, comparing it to an assembly-line type of 
structure, “it’s about people doing a process to achieve a 
product—a group of people joined to make a statement.”’ He 


Josephine: Magnificent 


Photo credit: Lois Nelson 


believes that a strong sense of organization and detail is the 
most helpful “tool” that the students gain from their 
involvement in the production. 

With Josephine, the department displays its openness to 
new and challenging theater. In bringing an outside profes- 
sional to direct the show (John Lion of San Francisco’s 
Magic Theater,) the board has chosen someone with new 
input and a different sense of that “process.” Now the 
procedure begins. . 


Once the play was selected, the director met, with — 


costume, lighting, and scenic designers, Elaine Yokoyama, 
Nancy Seruto, and Norvid Roos (respectively) to relate the 
image he hoped to create for the audience. From that core 
idea, the designers fashioned a particular visual style of the 
production. 

When those sketches and drawings of the set were 
completed, designer Roos turned his explicit paper modes 
over to Corbett and the staff technician, Jack Neveaux, for 
construction consideration. It was left for them to exchange 
ideas concerning the criteria of budget and to establish a 
working schedule for the construction of props and scenery. 

Having many years of experience working in technical 
theater, Corbett has discovered the difficulty in acquiring 
the proper materials for the many diverse scenic possiblities. 


by Heidi Price 
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Josephine: The Mouse Singer, winner of the 1978 Obie 
award and directed by John Lion (from the Magic Theater 
in San Francisco). is a parable play based on Kafka’s short 
story bearing a similiar title. 

Headed by the superb-as-usual Lori Brooke as Josephine. 
the polished cast composes a tribal community of worker 
mice. Their actions and interactions form the backdrop and 
societal plain for the struggling artistry of Josephine. Her 
status as artist is shown not only through the high degree of 
semi-deification through the tribe’s groupie fawnings, but 
also through Lori Brooke’s mercurial slew of artistic 
behaivors. These range from indulgent idiosyncratic prima- 
donna to the sensitive philanthropic plant. 

Josephine’s soliauovs and scenarios, often dripping pearls 
of McClure’s poetry are alternated with Kafka-borrowed 
narration inbetween snatches of extended mouse family talk 
and business. 

The laborer mice, also wearing pink satin ears and tails, 
frequently file diagonally across the stage in procession, 

’ carrying chaffing pampas grass stalks over the shoulders 
their earth-colored Yokoyama costumes. They occasional- 
lyavill haul Norvid Roos’ ingenious scaled-up pieces of food 

drid frit Bcross his Built-up! leaf stericiled flodr atthe mouth 
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photo rbett 
His personal method consists of consulting people in 
business and science who graciously serve as invaluable 
resources. 

Once the major materials were acquired for Josephine, 
the tech crew, greatly assisted by senior staff members, 
began building the props and major scenic structures. In the 
meantime, costume and lighting crews were proceeding in 
contributing their talent and direction. 

Over the time-span of this six week production, the 
separate systems have been working and consolidating each 
other’s needs. For instance, whenever the director makes a 
change in props, there must be someone appointed to 
accomodate that change. There is also negotiation over the 
use of theater space—an inevitable confrontation between 
the actors and technicians concerning rehearsals and crew- 
calls in the main theater. Nevertheless, both are eventually 
accommodated and it’s all understood as a part of the 
process. 

In the end, the goal is reached and the lesson of acquiring 
a method of work can be recognized by all of those involved. 
If Josephine proves successful, it means that the idea of 
process has worked to produce a valuable experience for the 
audience, as well as everyone involved in the production. 


Miouse 


of the mousehole. Every mouse is magnificently and 
carefully coutenanced in mouse body language: walking. 
nose forward. walking in small no-nonsense strides. craning and 
sniffing each other about the head and shoulders (fortuna- 
tely this play didn’t involve dogs): and abrupt quizzical 
movements. Every so often, set off by key words like “cat,” 
“owl,” or a sudden collar bell jingle, the mice will in one 
body instantly freeze and cringe slightly. But 
this ritual always passes as quickly as one’s own constant 
reminders of mortality. 

These bursts of stylized rodent practice further intertwine 
and complicate Josephine’s problems as artist in society. 
while also illustrating the affect of the artist on society. 
When Josephine tries to finagle exemption from common 
labor to devote time and body to her art, she is refused by a 
mouse judge (No! No! No! No!). When a star-crossed lover 
mouse wants her to have his infant rodents, she adamantly 
refuses him on the basis that he is not considering her or her 
art and that he sees her as a “sack of sex.”’ He offers to kill 
himself. She approves. He does. 

We find him next in the beautifully half-lit white- 
costumed land of the dead in which several mice are 
gruesomely sprawled before getting up to perform a slow 
dance to eerie piping music. Red streamers dangle against 
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Dylan Live: 


Bored 
Again 


by Michael S. Kimmel 


s evening fell on All Soul’s Day, the line began to 

form on chilly Market Street. It was opening night of 

b Dylan’s 16-day sold-out engagement at the 

small, intimate Fox Warfield Theatre in San Francisco. All 

around me the conversations were the same: can the rumors 

be true? Is Dylan really a born again Christian? The 

evidence from his most recent album, Slow Train Coming, 
seemed convincing enough. And yet, one hoped. 

The show opened as Dylan’s trio of backup vocalists 
offered soulful renditions of five standard gospel tunes. A 
sign of things to come. Dylan walked out slowly, dressed in 
a white T-shirt and black leather jacket, his unkempt hair 
and unshaven face hinting that not much had changed after 
all. 

But something Aas changed, totally and irrevocably. 
Dylan is indeed rebom; he has renounced his past, become a 
different: person. The Dylan one can see in concert until 
November 16 bears only a physical resemblance to the man 
who once seemed to capture the anger of an entire 
generation. 

Tonight that generation sat uncomfortably as he raced 
through the songs from his new album. A nervous anticipa- 
tion greeted each song; the mounting tension of the audience 
waiting to see if the theme of this song would follow the 
others. As the first few lines registered, the crowd settled 
back, resigned to yet another. testimonial. 

Eventually, signs of discontent were openly displayed. 
The audience felt betrayed by his refusal to sing any of his 
more famous songs, and barraged the stage with shouts of 
“Rock and Roll!” 

Dylan took a risk as a performer, and chose to play only 
songs from his most recent album, and some newer, 
unrecorded songs. People frequently go to concerts specifi- 
cally to hear fresh versions of older songs that hold special 
meaning for them (Dylan’s stunning renditions of “It’s All 
Over Now, Baby Blue” and“‘Maggie’s Farm” had been the 
highlights of last year’s concerts at the Oakland Coliseum). 
But the effort was hardly worth the risk. 

For this writer, it was hard to listen. The new songs were 
often tough rock tunes, with driving rhythms. Yet, no one 
left their seats to dance in the aisles, because the lyrics, 
vapid religious cliches, stopped them in their tracks. 


It was hard to listen as that same nasal, whining voice that 
once warned, “Don’t follow leaders”. now reminded us that 
we “‘gotta serve somebody.” The same mind that created 
“he not busy being born is busy dyin’,” and “to dance 
beneath the diamond sky with one hand wavin’ free,” now 
comes up with “He said ‘who’s not for me is against 
me’/Just so you’d know where He was comin’ from.” 

Dylan’s musical strength had resided in his lyrical 
evocation of images, while he gave expression to the rage 
and frustration of the 1960’s. When he wasn’t ranting 
against the “masters of war” he could revel in revenge taken 
against an ex-lover who found out, to his delight, “what it’s 
like to be scrounging for your next meal.” He could also 
write hauntingly beautiful love songs to a ““Sad-Eyed Lady 
of the Lowlands.” 

Now, however, Bob Dylan can only sing about his 
newfound love for Jesus. There is no more anger, no more 
revenge, no more frustration; there is only an undifferenti- 


é 
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ated “love” delivered with an emotionless deadpan. - 

I never thought I would find Bob Dylan boring—but he 
was. He bludgeoned the audience with recycled religious 
cliches, made even more frustrating because of Dylan’s 
ability to transform tired slogans into powerful new symbols. 
I imagined how moving it would have been to see Dylan 
return for an encore in his denim jacket, strap on his acoustic 
guitar and harmonica and softly sing “I Shall Be Released” 
or “Mr. Tambourine Man.” In this context, the old songs 
could take on dramatically new meanings. But it was not to 
be. 

Outside the theatre. the Campus Crusade for Christ and 
the Jews for Jesus distributed leaflets where, years before, 
anti-war groups would have jockeyed for prime position to 
catch the exiting Dylan fans. I walked away quickly, not 
looking back, listening to myself singing, “It’s all over now, 
Baby Blue.” 0 


Fret Not, With Feliciano 


by Jeff Kahrs 


then I was 18 and working in a record store I came 
We the Jose Feliciano bin. Having been told 

that he was a great vocalist, guitarist and arranger, 
and having heard (like almost everybody else) his arrange- 
ment of “Light My Fire.” I promptly chose an auspicious- 
looking record from the bin and took it home. The record 
was nice, too nice, in fact. I listened to it maybe three times 
in as many months, generally to play the one Latin selection 
on the record. The record was laundered from my collection 
by a trip to the used record store. 


Performance 


Now, some years later, I’m doing a review of his show 
and admit my position towards his music has changed. On 
entering the Catalyst I remembered the rap on him, but went 
in with a somewhat cold objectivity. On leaving the building 
I was well convinced of his virtuosity in the pop/jazz idiom. 

Usually, I’m not one to get hyped about the medium: it 
tends to slant towards “easy listening,” muzak-styled 


~ s6nysa créated for some bourgeosie cabaret in the Santa 


Clara Valley. Feliciano, however, has the soul necessary to 
make otherwiSe banal pop tunes hard driving soulful 
renditions. 

In contrast to Feliciano was the opening act, solo 
guitarist, vocalist Raul Souza. Though adequate, his music 
had little spark. Though his songs were about the rambling 
musician, they were too smooth, too refined for the story 
line. His act consisted of much smiling and not enough soul. 

No such problem with Feliciano. From the moment he 
came on stage, and immediately started with a rendition of 
Roberta Flack’s “Feel Like Makin’ Love,” his mastery of the 
pop jazz form was evident. Too often it becomes hard to 
distinguish who’s who in popular music because of the 
similarity in sound. There seems to be a certain norm that 


. most of the popular/jazz composers fit themselves into. 


Feliciano is distinctive and his root sources are the reason. 
Trained on the classical guitar, he used it for three quarters 
of the show—the rest being done with a hollow bodied 
electric. Often playing without a pick he was able to get a 
louder, richer sound from the nylon strings by playing the 
guitar closer to the bridge. More importantly perhaps was 
his mastery of technique. Like the best guitarist in the 
technical school of jazz guitar, he made it look easy while 
burning up the strings. 

It was his eclectic ability that convinced me of his 
mastery. His voice seems to be richer than I remembered it, 
covering several octaves quite easily. His arrangements 


were distinctive..always-carmying a strong sense Sos his Latin 


-uninteresting medium, covering a wide range of classical 
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roots. His backup band, while doing nothing fancy, was 
always on top of it, always with him wherever he moved. 

Feliciano was at his ‘best when performing his own 
material: “Affirmation,” and a solo of “Malaguena” in tradi- 
tional classical format. Also extremely strong were his 

renditions of hard driving material such as Stevie Wonder’s 
“I Wish,” Presley’s “All Shook Up” and my favorite, Ray 
Charles’ classic “I’ve Got a Woman.” a3 

He seemed to shine the brightest when given the chance to 
let loose and do material which is classic in the tradition of 
popular music, rather than several of the second rate 
numbers which he reconditioned. In my opinion, he should 
do more of this format, and I am puzzled why some of the 
material, though done brilliantly, was chosen. 

It is extremely easy to condemn musicians who perform 
in the popular mode, At times, on glancing at the rather stoic 
audience, I got angry and wondered why they didn’t go to a 
tupperware party that evening. Big hits and a subdued 
crowd (excepting the nuts at the front of the stage dancing) 
are not usually my piece of cake. Feliciano is an exception; 
a fine musician makes a piece of his own. It has often been 


‘said about some of the best stage directors that they take 


inferior classical plays and make them great through their 
direction: so it is with Feliciano. Though I would like to see 
him do more challenging material, his music does stand on its 
own merit. He performed exquisitely in what is usually an 
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raive just returned from New York City. But I didnot 

see no needle man and at this fact I am still of great 

wonder. Because New York City is, as you surely 
know, just burstin’ with these needle men. 
|» And I believe it too. It is a sad and terrible story what the 
Ries York nestle mancands'to'a person, that much is true. 
- The needle man always’ stands around the big city where 
there is great and wonderful crowds, as is the case at a large 
attraction such like the Umpire State building. He stands 
around in these esteemed crowds and waits until he sees a 
poor relentless farm girl who is standing there alone at, say, 
the Entire State building. all by herself, away for the first . 
time from her mum and dad who live in Schenectidy, a 
“prosperous wheat town just east of Lincoln, Nebraska 
which is away from here. 
-- (And then when he sees her, the needle -man sneaks up 
very slyly and suddenly jabs her with his needle so as to 
cause her great faint. Then she falls down, and the crowd, 
like at the Retired State building, they is all want to say oh 
‘my look here at this poor girl fainted probably from 
Schenectidy. Then the sly needle man, he says oh do not 
worry as she is my sister and is just overwhelmed at this 
beautious and ardorful site, and I will take her safely to our 
nice hotel uptown where they have clean sheets that you 
can’t kick out at night for they are tucked in so well. If only 
someone could get us a cab. 

And then the needle man takes the poor girl off and jabs 
her full of opium until she wakes up and then.she is hooked 
for a life of white slavery. It is a sad and terrible thing, but I 
did not see no needle men in New York though I looked 
everywhere, even in one alley. 

* * * * &* &® & & 

I certainly had many wonderful experiences and I am 
quick to retort this one to you as you are no doubt the most 
! close-mouthed bird around here. 

The Museum of Modern Art is certainly in New York 


Odyssey Records: 
Scratched? 


continuous spiral of credit and expansion could have kept 
Odyssey alive-as long as people wanted to buy more 
records. Unfortunately for Odyssey and other large chains, 
ne of the town’s biggest successes is ready totake a Tecord sales recently declined for the first time in years, 
dive. According to Billboard magazine, Odyssey causing record manufacturers to become nervous about 
Records owes an estimated $11 million to various debts owed to them. 


by CerterT Young 


creditors, including $2.2 million to CBS Records. With 
only $3 million in assets (mostly unsold records), and no 
new financing probable; the 40-store chain has been forced 
to reorganize under the Federal Bankruptcy Act. It is likely 
that another record chain will buy the failing company in a 
few weeks. 
_ Odyssey’s history began in 1968, when Richard Bullock 
left Tower Records to open his own store on Pacific 
‘ Avenue. With its comfortable—if funky-atmosphere and 
low prices, the store did well in Santa Cruz, twice moving 
ae el buildings along the mall. 
mes the lead of other record chains, Bullock 
a éd Odyssey on a rapid expansion drive. In the 
competitive record market, where credit is loose and 
inventory is the major capital expense, expansion into new 
areas can be an effective way to keep ahead of the 
competition, A new ‘store can be opened with records 


pit in from the 


And according to the San Francisco bureau of the FBI, 
Odyssey may have been using some ingenious ways to 
avoid debts. Federal agents have been searching the chain’s 
headquarters (the old Disco department store in Capitola), 
looking for evidence that Odyssey has transported stolen 


records and tapes across state lines. The company has also | 


allegedly been involved in the illegal remanufacture of 
records. 

During their expansion drive, Odyssey caused trouble for 
a number of banks and lending institutions, both in Santa 
Cruz and outside of California. After one bank would cut off 
Odyssey’s credit, the company’s management would run 
someplace else in their incessant hunt for credit. 

This vicious cycle more or less ended two weeks ago, 
when executives and attorneys from the largest record 
companies met with Bullock. Odyssey’s president proposed 

several plans for turning his company around, including a 
wanes for $4 million i in merchandise on credit, but all were 
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A Tail of a City 


by B. Fury 


City. And I would have gone there of course, but a man of a 
great deal of large fat would not move out of my way and I 
couldn’t get off the bus but until 72nd St. and that is very far 
uptown so I went immediately to lunch with a close personal 
friend of mine, Otis, who works at the 72nd St. cafeteriamat 
where he scoops mashed potatoes. 
ss *«£ &¢ * © & & 8 

Here is an interesting fact about New York which is of 
course called the Big Apple. It is interestingly named after 
that said large piece of fruit because of a dance somebody 
did in the Hamptons, or somewhere of equal great fish, a 
real swell dance as it is retorted in the history books. It 
seems they was this great dance party about a million years 
ago and all the folks from New York City was there in the 
Hamptons and the whole evening must have certainly been 
fraught with great peril as there was great fun and loud music 
and a lot of what they call Booze and all of a sudden one old 
guy destined for stardom jumps up and starts hoppin’ 
around on his one foot because he’s got a blister that’s as big 
and juicy as a ripe ol’ apple and it was painin’ him greatly 
due to the loud music. So he jumps around and everybody 
says oh isn’t he dancing a wonderous dance there, hopping 
on his one foot and waiving his hands in the air like that! And 
then he hollers oh no it is not no dance it is a big blister that’s 
as big as an apple and he jumps around:some more until 
some other. bird says oh stop it and take your big blister 
home, then another fellow who had been drinking said yes, 
nerts to you old man, go home to the big apple. Then he 
hth and fell off the dock into the city water of Cape 


I Tae it was quite a wonderful story when I heard it 
first complained to me. 

Anyway, it was a wonderful trip and New York is a 
wonderful town though I did not see no needle men and then 
I went home. 


Even though Odyssey’s 40 stores cover most of the major 
music markets in nine western states, record companies 
have often refused to deal with Odyssey in the past unless 
past bills were paid. That is why the store would often have 
only the most recent releases, if even that. Until their recent 
meeting with Bullock, several major labels had refused to 
ship records to Odyssey on any terms. 

Advertising, perhaps the most essential part of the record 
business, has also suffered from Odyssey’s financial diffi- 
culties. Several radio stations and newspapers, including 
this one, have refused to handle Odyssey ad accounts unless 
ads were paid for in advance. Without effective advertising, 
the sales suffered, adding further miseries to Odyssey and 
its hard pressed finances. 

Odyssey recently closed stores in Reno and Albuquerque, 
but those who might miss the throbbing beat emanating from 
the Pacific Garden Mall store shouldn’t worry too much. 
Tower Records and the Record F actory, among others, 
have aba considerable interest in purchasing all or 
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Desultory > 
Visuals 


by Jann Biguity 


According to Dr. Omar, Jon Shult is having a show of his 
recent work at College Five’s Bridge Gallery from Novem- 
ber 18 to 24. Sinult’s paintings are dubbed impressionist, 
and his accomplice, Harlan Tarbell, will exhibit abstract 


sculpture from his own cache of recent effort. “Muy _ 


tostadas,” mumbled Omar, “mucus verde;” he was deeply 
involved in watching television backwards in the type of 
closet mitror employed by the usual reluctant videophile. 
Roused from the trance, he commertted fruther that the 
Waybacks should mot bementioned in any relation to 
Shult’s 10:00 pm, November 18 receptionn, which should 
also be unmentioned. 

I would hate to offend Shult; he is a talented and vehement 
artist, but one of the personality traits I find most engaging 
in him is his profound hatred of City on a Hill. Ask him, if 
you see him at the show, what he thinks of “Art and 
Journalism.” Everything he says is true. 

Dr. Omar went on to comment that “marshmallow 
translucence brought mind bulldozers.” He was talking 
about the children’s art that we indigents compelled to ride 
the buses have had the opportunity to see displayed on their 
upper walls. It seems the Transit District sponsored a 
contest for the local elementary schools, and some of the 
offerings were exhibited in the new bus administration 
building on River Street, others on the buses themselves. I 
thought this art was interesting because of the obvious 
choices involved in the way the children represented their 
subject matter. Photorealism is still a visual bias; kids often 
do amazing things with their honest bias, lack of technical 
accuracy, in terms of perspective and color-field issues. 
Check the children’s mobile galleries out for variety and 
interesting dealings with form, color, and familliar life.O 


Open till 11 p.m. Monday-Thursday, 


Friday & Saturday until Midnight. 
Try our salads and desserts. 


This photo is of a senior thesis performance titled: Pages from Our 
Notebooks. The Theater Arts board is sponsoring the production, which 
feaures the group effort of Karen Clay, Diane Neri, Ellen Sevy and Kati Duncan 
Tetzlaff. The performance will be staged on Saturday, November 24 through 
Monday the 26th. Admission is free. === a a 
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hall we do the dance of death?” one asks. **That’s all 

in do,’ was the pithy reply. They then debate where to 

aim the blame for their ‘deaths: at Josephine, in her 

artsy-fartsy but dangerous place of performance; or at 
themselves for ‘complying with it 

“mmm. And so continues the vacant plethora of endless 


|. Choice and its Pepto-Bismio-inspiring combinations and that 


feeling of mindless gall in claiming significance other than 
that'of being just another clogged pore in the faceless mass. 

‘Director John Lion is fidelity incarnate in his rendering of 
Kafka’s and McClure’s staid stance on the theme of 
irregolution and insolubility of life. It seems that he has chosen to 
hone their stance rather than to bend the script towards his 
own trumpetings. Most admirable, most unusual. For this 
particuliar reviewer, :Lion’s allied abetment and solid 
bulwarking of the already established symbolism caused a 
leadeness from which even the clever rodent aspect couldn't 
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Miore 
Magnificent} 
Mice... 


detract. It wasn’t meant to. Josephine is’nt meant for that 
sort that might foolishly focus on the mouse angle for 
strange understanding of pleasure, or might even wonder 
why animals like bats or camels weren’t used instead of 


- mice. 


Symbolically the potpourri of art/life/society was well 


. depicted, showing the vast majority to be groupies and 


assholes: reminding that one in the club of life is automatic- 

ally and constantly eligible for death at any moment for any 
arbitrary reason including one’s own, that one’s perfectly 
resonable expectations will often end up smeared on one’s 
face: that a lot of jerks are rich; and that art involves, to put it 
dightly,some inconvenience. 

Though most of its points tended to hit at the same level, 
the play is ingeniously crafted, thought-provoking andeven § 
at times fun, in my white, middle-class, aging surburbanite 
opinion. . . 

T highly recommend it. 0 
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more letters 


Dear Editor, 

I would like to reply to Carter Young’s 
CHP column: of 8 November 79. The 
accusation that he levels at the anti-nuclear 
movement is that it is a ‘‘safe and chic” 
thing to protest. Well, and fine. The anti- 
nuke movement is now massive and has 
penetrated all levels of society. So what? 

Next he accuses the movement against 
nuclear power of ignoring other “hazar- 
dous genetic conditions,” and industrial 
pollution both in-plant and in the surround- 
ing communities. He glibly states that “few 
of the ‘No-Nukes’ people work in such 
factories.” 

This is simply untrue. Many anti-nuc- 
lear activists are working people, and 
many (including myself) have experience 
with polluted work surroundings and con- 
ditions. Karen Silkwood died fighting these 
problems, lest we forget. She worked in a 
factory. The spotlight on nuclear power 
has brought to mass attention other serious 
industrial problems such as the chemical 
dump crisis (i.e. Love Canal, NY), asbestos, 
and other sources of cancer around us. And 
on our jobs. 

He whines thatonce nuclear power is no 
longer an issue, the movement will go 
away. True. But as long as there is no 
organized outcry against it, nuclear power, 
like the war in Vietnam, simply won’t go 
away. 

He bewails the supposed liinited social 
consciousness of the anti-nuclear move- 
ment, and wonders why “(it has) failed to 
present a system that would have preven- 
ted nuclear power plants.”” Again, like the 
war in Vietnam, nukes present a particularly 
irrational aspect of a system on its deathbed. 
This has the power to raise mass conscious- 
ness of the absurdity of Capitalism. It is 
pointless to ask for blueprints for the ideal 
society, for this will never exist. The point, 
however, is to change things. 

Last, he states: “It is not coincidental 
that Third World and labor groups play a 
limited role in the anti-nuclear movement. 
The problems of unemployment, inflation, 
and education are dealt with only indirectly 
by the movement.” This clinches it for me. 


Carter, it’s clear to me that you’ve not been 
to.any recent anti-nuke demonstrations. At 
Diablo last Spring, for instance, labor 
figures, Blacks, Native Americans, Chic- 
anos and gays shared the platform against 
the common threat. It’s also clear you 
haven’t followed the activities of People 
for a Nuclear Free Future. Right now, one 
project is a plan for the non-nuclear utiliza- 
tion of the Lockheed Empire Grade facility. 
This is an international strategy of the 
movement, known as “‘conversion,” and is 
our answer to the question of jobs displaced 
by stopping the nukes. As for inflation, 
certainly you must be aware that the prime 
cause of the post World War Two inflation 
has been the growth of the “Defense” 
budget. The publicly stated goal of the 
anti-nuclear movement is to “beat the 
swords into plowshares,” to take the funds 
presently poured into the capital-intensive 
nuclear power industry and nuclear wea- 
pons production (which needs the nuclear 
power sector for continuance), and build 
schools, hospitals, decentralized, alterna- 
tive power systems, etc. 

Your diatribe resembles that of certain 
punaits, who, during the Vietnam war, 
when public opposition had touched all 
levels of society (due to long hard years of 
organizing,) made all the same accusations.- 
From the sidelines, where they had been 
from the start. If it is so chic and easy to 
fight the nukes, where have you been? 


John Bruno Hare — 
Kresge ’78 


Dear Editor, 

Institutional racism is not something to 
be ignored. If Proposition 1 passes it will 
be ignoring this problem. In addition, 
children would be forced out of their own 
community. The children may feel they do 
not belong and are not accepted in their 
new surroundings. This may cause hostile 
feelings among the races. 

Ann Scott Knight states “Proposition 1 
is an attempt to avoid dealing with the 
massive inequaltiy of education facing 
Third World students.” Isn’t there anyone 
willing to face the real problem? 

Sincerely, 
Name Withheld By Request 


iran continued 


Walter Culver, a parent visiting the campus from New 
Jersey, said that the US could either act militarily towards 
Iran or covertly support someone to replace Khomeini. He 
felt, however, that deporting Iranians was ‘‘taking on the 
wrong people.” 

Not all students agreed.: Said Crown student Amy 
Castleberry, ‘‘To hell with the Iranian students. They 
should be sent home. When you’re a foreign student you 
respect the ways (of the host country). God damned 
Iranians make women wear veils and everything.” 

Unlike most people who favor sending Iranian students 
back to Iran, Castleberry also wants to send back the Shah. 
“For sure send the Shah back if they’re threatening 
American lives. If it comes down to trading the Shah for 
hostages; well, they’re American and that’s all there is to 
it 

Few students believed that the Shah. shouldbe sent to 
Tehran. But Mark Stephens stressed the fact that “a lot of 
people are trying to analyze the situation on a moral basis, 
but you can’t, it’s a question of a balance of power. The 
Iranians who took over the embassy saw no other way to get 
the Shah back.” ‘ 

“The Shah,” continued Stephens, “should be put in the 
same category as Hitler. He should be subjected to 
whatever decision the people of the country be suppressed 
should decide. We support people trying to search out Nazis 
in South America. We should support the Iranian’s 
demands for the Shah.” 

Another student drew a similar analogy to ex-Nazi 
commanders sought by Israel for war crimes. “If we can 
inal to one set of religious fanatics, we can 
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Some students felt an Entebbe-type “anti-terrorist team”’ 
should be sent to Tehran. Others thought this would be 
impossible because the state, as represented by Khomeini, 
was supporting the action. 

Not all Californian students have been as moderate as 
those at UCSC concerning the takeover of the embassy. 

_ An extremely violent confrontation happened along a 10 
mile march by Iranian students in Los Angeles last 
Saturday. 

A Riverside City College student, Massoudi Salari, an 
Iranian was found shot to death “execution style” in his 
apartment last Thursday. Police are not certain that the 
murder was politically motivated. The Iranian consultant in 


San Francisco received a bomb threat Thursday. No bomb 


was found. 


American students at San Jose State University called. 


for the deportation of Iranian students during a heated 
confrontation in front of the student center last Thursday. 

University of Southern California, and Fresno State 
University were also sights of confrontation between Amer- 
ican and Iranian students. : 

The events in Iran and the US reaction to them have 
definitely angered many students—for a variety of reasons. 

“I don’t see any reason why we shouldn’t take over the 
whole country” says an angry Crown student who asked for 
anonymity. “If we thinkthe American role in Iran will 
enhance the lives of Americans, why not?” 

“There’s a basic anti-American feeling in Iran. I don’t 
think sending the Shah back will change that’’ says Leland. 
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Westside Neighbors go 
for the big bucks 


A public hearing to take recommendations for the 
allocation of over $600,000 in city revenue, Housing and 
Community Development Funds will be held at 7:30 prh on 
Nov. 20th at Mission Hill Jr. High School, 425 King st. 

Housing and Community Development Funds are designed 
to fund projects which benefit low and moderate income people. 
Citizen participation is crucial to insure that this money is used 
to serve the people of Santa Cruz. 

The Westside Neighbors encourages people to come and 
support our proposal for a low cost, community based 
health center and other neighborhood proposals. Come and - 
have a voice in your government. For free transportation or 
childcare call 427-3107. 


Commoner continued 

But corporate power in the US was the main target of 
Commoner’s criticisms. ““The right of the owner of capital 
to invest that capital in whatever way makes the biggest 
profit is no longer in the interest of the country.” 

He asked. “Are we going to govern our system of prod- 
uction in. ways that reflect what the country needs or 
continue to leave it in the hands of profit-oriented industry?” 

The fact that the oil industry is reaping tremendous profit 
from the energy crisis, but refusing to invest those profits 
into energy research and development, is Commoner’s main 
evidence that the oil industry is action irresponsibly. 
“While the rest of industry is being driven to the wall, they 
(the oil corporations) can benefit by buying it up at cheap 
prices. These decisions have only one criterion: to max- 
imize their profits.” 

Conversion to solar energy, according to Commoner, 
would reduce almost complétely the power and wealth of 
the oil industry. He would like to see them become utilities. 
so that they could work in the national interest.” ; 

But, as one member of the audience pointed out . such a 
proposal challenges the basic tenets of the free enterprise 
system. Commoner agreed, but added that “social gover- 
nance will not only improve the condition of the people, it 
will improve certain aspects of the private economy.” 


But Commoner proposed no systematic way of chal- 
lenging the giant US corporations. He simply said, “‘the oil 
companies are confessing that they are incapable of hand- 
ling the situation.” 

He believes that this challenge to corporate power will 
probably involve a “major trauma.” 

“But we have to make the effort, otherwise the economy 
will collapse,” he warned. 

Commoner could not be pinned down as to his tactics. He 
‘said, ““You start fighting for legislation; you embarrass the 
present legislators or replace them.” 

Finally he admitted, “it’s not going to be easy. I don’t 
know how we’ll do it, but we’ll try.” 


Mini-computers continued 


provisions allow semi-conductor manufacturers to pay 
duties on re-imported goods only on the value added 
overseas. Since labor costs are so low, the companies pay 
small import duties when the assembled parts return to the 
States. 

According to an authoritative trade journal, Fairchild, for 
instance, claims that only five percent of the value of its 
production is created abroad, although some 60 percent of 
its total workforce is outside the U.S. American labor 
unions attack these provisions on the grounds that they 
encourage the export of American jobs abroad. 

The companies argue that the special tax privileges are 
necessary to maintain free trade. But at the same time, they 
have been pressuring the U.S. government to take steps to- 
courage competitive Japanese semi-conductor exports to 
this country. 

In keeping with the highly integrated nature of the 
industry, all key decision making, such as plant expansion, 
automation, or plant closures, are made in the U.S. This 
situation results in even less local autonomy for Asian 
workers and managers than is common in foreign-owned 
companies. It has also meant that wherever labor problems 
do arise. the companies can simply pack up and move to 
more congenial countries. 

The analogy to the computer industry fits: The “brains”: 
of the industry (the microprocessor) is in California. 


‘controlling with ruthless logic all the moving parts (the 


assembly workers) far away in Asia. With its superhuman 
logic, the microprocessor has combined the best of the 20th 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


WINTER QUARTER REGISTRATION: Cont- 
inuing students: Register for winter quarter by 
December 14. Packets and schedules of classes will 
be available by November 26; undergraduates—at 
your college office; graduate students—at the Gra- 
fees, to the Cashier’s Office. A $10 late fee will be 
assessed if your packet is filed or postmarked after 
December 14. 


UCSC Students interested in forming a UCSC- 
Friendship Delegation to the 1980 Moscow Oly- 
mpics; If you are interested in traveling to Moscow 
this Summer, please contact Jim Harrow at x2934 
or leave messages at the Campus Activities Office. 
We plan to travel in Russia, attend the Olympic’ 
games and pass out Tee-shirts and literature pro- 
moting the UCSC campus. memes te nhs omy 
exciting adventure... 


The California Grey Bears are now preparing for 


their Annual Christmas Dinner, to be held on 


Sunday, December 23, from noon until 4pm, at the 


Santa Cruz Civic Auditorium ; This year , the Grey 


Bears plan to serve over 3000 senior citizens from 
Santa Cruz County. In order to make this event the 
wonderful experience that it has been in the past for 


“so many people, the Grey Bears need the following 


things: cash donations, eighty 20-pound turkeys, 
- desserts. new small gifts marked for a man ora. 
woman, decorations, and volunteers to help with all 
-aspects of the dinner. If you can help please call the 
Grey Bears at 427-3000. 


The Plan, a non-profit project promoting public. 
access fruit and nut trees and bushes, is sponsoring 
free, “Individual Iridology Sessions”’, to be held.at 
the Louden Nelson (formerly Laure! Street) Com-, 
munity Center, 301 Center St., in Santa Cruz onthe’ 
following Saturdays, 9-1 1am: Nov. 10, Nov. 17. 

Nov.24 and Dec.1. The individual sessions will be 


done on a first come basis following an introductory 

Students interested in forming a coalition to build 
environmental protection of the Sacramento-San 
Joaquin Delta into the State Constitution through 
the initiative process are encouraged to call Jim at 
462-1113. People adept at raising contributions for 
political causes are urged to join. 


TO ALL STUDENT ACTIVISTS: there-will bea 
meeting to discuss campuswide issues of concern to 
us as students, on Thurs (that’s tonight!) at 8:00 pm. 
at thc Merrill Baobab Room. Sponsored by the 

Student Activist Committee, a socialist-feminist 
group of students, . 
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Too young to borrow? 

New in town/no references? 
Erase bad debt records 

Skip bills without ruining credit 
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Send Check or 
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‘uipments and Aademic 


FOREIGN AUTO PARTS 
of Santa Cruz 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


JAPANESE & VW PARTS 
‘Rebuilt seas & Short Blocks 


jTO PAI 


NEED CREDIT? 


Receive loans within'weeks of beginning this program 
Information on updated credit laws and legislation 
Your rights under the Federal Credit Acts 


Money Orderto WALL STREET PUBLISHING CO. 


“DO YOU KNOW how to market-research a 
small business to know your competition and pot- 
ential for success? Or how to start a small business 


and to promote and advertize for maximum profit?” _ 


Social Economic Research Development is spon- 
soring an all-day workshop at the Loudon Nelson 


. Community Center November 29. It starts at 


8:30am and runs until 3:30pm. There is a $3 


donation requested and pre-registration is required. 
Call 425-8611 for details. 


. HANDICAPPED STUDENT SERVICES: The 


following services are available to meet the needs of 
disabled students at the University of California, 
Santa Cruz: Counseling and Advising/Special Eq- 
Support Personnel such as 
readers, interpreters.../Transportation for perm- 
and ily disabled students/Special 
Parking/Registration Assistance/Special Enroll- 
ment Procedures/Special Test Taking Arrange- 
ment/Liason with the State Department of Re- 
habilition. For more information contact the Office 
of handicapped Student Services, Central Services 
125, Phone 429-2829. “We are here to help” 


VETERAN SERVICES: Veterans and Veteran’ 
Dependants should be familiar with UCSC Stan- 
dards of Satisfactory Progress and Attendance. 
Consult the General Catalog and the Student 
Academic Manual available in the Library and 
Handicapped Student Services/Veteran Services 
Office. 


EDUCATION ABROAD PROGRAM repres- 
entative Vickie Moore will be on the Santa Cruz 
campus Friday, November 16, in the Baobab 
Room at Merrill College. The general public is 
invited to attend her information session at 1 pm, 
and EOP/SAA students are welcome to attend the 
3 pm session. 


SUBJECT A PRE-ENROLLMENT: Pre-enrol- 
Iment for Winter quarter writing classes that satisfy 
Subject A (Humanities 1-Composition & Rhetoric) 


_ will take place only on Wednesday, November 28, 


from 4:30-6:30 pm. in the McHenry Library Foyer. 


SUBJECT A EXAMINATION: The Subject A 
examination will be given on Saturday, November 


17, from 10:00-12:00 noon in Stevenson 175. Any: 


student who has not satisfied the Subject A require- 


- ment and who has not taken the exam should do so 


at this time. If you have any questions regarding this 
requirement, please refer them to Carol Freeman, 
extension 2627. 


PRE-ENROLLMENT—Freshman Seminars— 
Humanities Foundation Program: If you are a 
freshman and have‘not yet satisfied your Found- 
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ation Seminar requirement, you should plan on 
doing so this Winter quarter as very few sections 
will be offered during Spring quarter. PRE-EN- 
ROLLMENT for these seminars will be held 
Thursday, November 29, from 11:00-2:00 and 
Friday, November 30, from 2:30-4:30 in the Mc- 
Henry Library Foyer. More specific information 
will be delivered to your college mailbox November 
16. 


THANKGIVING CELEBRATION will be held 
at Mt. Cross camp, 1 and a half miles north of 


Felton on Hwy 9 on Thanksgiving day, November _ 


22. Special guests include UCSC students and 
senior citizens of the San Lorenzo Valley. The day 
will begin at 1:00 pm with a non-denominational 
worship service led by Rev. Bill Crouser and UCSC 
campus pastor Darrell Yeaney. At 2:00 pm a 
scrumptious home-cooked feast of turkey, dressing, 
potatoes, candied yams and rolls will be served 
family style followed by home made pies and ice 
cream. Reservations are required and transportation 
will be provided. Donations of help with prep- 
aration, serving , and clean-up are appreciated but 
not necessary. Call 426-6242. the free dinner and 
worship is Pring sponsored by UCSC campus 
ministry, Good Shepherd Lutheran Church and 
Mt. Cross Lutheran Camp. Open to all. 


MONARCH BUTTERFLIES: Santa Cruz res- 
idents will soon. have an opportunity to see an 
award-winning documentary film on the Monarch 
Butterflies. the fiim, ‘‘Strategy for Survival,” was 
partially shot at Natural Bridges State Park where 
there is the largest overwintering colony of Mon- 
archs in the country. John Lane, local lepidopterist 
and teacher, will be present at each showing to 
comment and answer questions. The film is being 
brought to Santa Cruz by the Santa Cruz Monarch 
Butterfly Association. Concern for the butterflies is 
high right now because of the proposal to build a 
Synertek semi-conductor factory 400 yards from 
the butterfly canyon. The film will be shown on 
three evenings at 7:30 Monday, Nov. 19 in UCSC 
Classroom Unit II; Tuesday, Nov. 20 in Cabrillo 
Forum no.454; and Wednesday, Nov. 21 in the, 
Louden Nelson Community Center (formerly La- 
urel). 


FRENCH 10: READING IN THE ARTS AND 
SCIENCES. The French section of the Committee 
on Language Studies is offering a course to develop 
a reading knowledge of French for graduate degree 
requirements or for a student’s research. Its 
primary aim is to develop the skill of understanding 
the written language. The course is open to all 
students, undergraduates as well as graduate 
students. No previous knowledge of French is 
required or expected. The course, taught by David 
Orlando, will meet on Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday at 10-11:15 am. Pre-enroliment will be on 
Jan. 4 at 2:30 pm in the Cowell Dining Hall. 


THE POLITICS OF POISON, a television 
documentary on the dangers of phenoxy herbicides 
and action taken by residents of Northern Califor- 
nia to limit their use will be shown as a part of the 
Coalition for Responsible Pest Management's 
community education program. Showings will be 
on Thursday, Nov. 15 at 7 pm at the Davenport 
Community Center, and on Sunday, Nov. 18, 7:00 
pm at Laurel Center. 

Admission is free. and representatives from the 
Coalition for Responsible Pest Management will be 
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available for discussion on the issue of herbicide 
and pesticide use in Santa Cruz County. For more 
information, call the Coalition for Responsible Pest 
Management at 688-8840. 


POCKETKNIFE AND RED RAIN PONCHO 
STOLEN from pack in trees near Cowell Student 
Health Center on Monday afternoon, Nov. 5. 
Pocketknife extremely important to me—had for 20 
years—green Girl Scout knife (emblem), has great 
sentimental value. Red Rain poncho with hood,— 
Santa Barbara emblem. If you see anyone with 
either of these, please coi and return to 
Student Health Michelle, c/o Steve Freer, x2211. 
Knife is of great personal value, little monetary 
worth to anyone else, please if you have or see it, 
return it, if nothing else. 


PAGES OF OUR NOTEBOOKS: Senior Thesis 
in dance and costume design to be performed 
November 24, 25 and 26 at the UCSC Performing 
Arts Theater. 8:00 pm Free. 


DANCE THERAPY AS A CAREER. Joanna 
Harris, Registered Dance Therapist from Berkeley, 
recently returned from study in London, will speak 
at Noon Thursday, nov. 15 in the Academic 
Conference Room in the Central Services Bldg. 
Hear about the rewards, ups and downs of this 
occupation from this dynamic person. Bringjoy into 
another’s life and keep it in your own. If you must 
miss this event, a tape will be available in the Career 
Planning Audio Tape Library. We have the equip- 
ment, so drop by to listen! 


LSAT PRETEST THIS WEEKEND!'. 

The Career Planning Center will be offering another 

two-day workshop on Nov. 17 & 18 to prepare for 

the LAW SCHOOL ADMISSION TEST. The 

ee LSAT provided in the LSAT Bulletin will 
be administered in the morning with the remainder 


~ of the weekend spent reviewing the bsic LSAT 


Sections. Fees are $30 for current UCSC students, 
$35 for others, plus a $3 materials fee. Pre-register 
at the UCSC Box Office (Mon.-Thu. 10-4, Fri. 10- 
3). A minimum of 15 people must be signed up in 
order to give the pretest. For more information call 
Career Planning, x2183. 


GRE PRETEST DEC. |: Sign up before Thanks- 
giving! On Saturday, December I, the Career 
Planning Center is sponsoring a practice test and 
testing workshop for people planning to take the 
Graduate Record Exam. The sample GRE prov- 
ided in the Bulletin will be administered in the 
morning session. In the afternoon there will be a 

discussion. and workshop on test-taking strategy and 
reviews of the GRE sections. The fee is $10 for 
current UCSC students or $15 for others. Pre- 
registration is required at the UCSC Box Office. 
There must be a minimum of 10 students signed up 
in order to give the pretest. For more information 
call Career Planning, x2183. 


UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA LAW 
SCHOOL. Bilbert Chong. a third year law stude:.t 
at the University of Santa Clara and former UCSC 
graduate. will be here Wednesday. November 28th 
between 2:00-4:00 pm in the Administrative Con- 
ference Room. Mr. Chong will give a short present- 
ation about the law school experience and in 
particular the University of Santa Clara. He will be 
available to answer any questions. Interested stud- 
ents should contact Kathy Ceresa in Career Plan- 
ning, x2183, to sign up. 


“Tired of being without credit, or up to your neck in 
‘minimum payments’? With this book you will learn how 
to make the $300 billion credit industry jump at your 


command.” 


(N.Y. residents add 8% Sales Tax) 
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Allow 3 weeks for delivery. 
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INSTRUCTION 


SEE WITHOUT GLASSES. Eyesight improve- 
ment training, beginning and advanced, presented 
in an enjoyable, informative, experiential way. Sat- 
urday will begin with a wholistic understanding of 
the seeing process, and eye exercizes. Sunday will 
feature sharing of experiences, herbal eyewash 
preparations, eye massage, acupressure, and psych- 
ological approaches to eye health. Nov. 17-18, 
Laurel Community Center, 12-5 pm, $25/one day, 
$40/both. Instructor Jerry Yanuck, for infor and 
pre-reg., call Heartwood Institute, 425-7707. 


FRENCH TUTORING, private and group, editing 
of term papers, theses, etc. Call Renee or Michael, 
688-0372. Keep trying. : 


HEBREW LESSONS for groups or private-all 
levels-in your home or mine. Call for more infor- 
mation. Ophira, 335-7411. 


FOR RENT 


‘WOMEN OR GAY MAN-—Spacious two bed- 
room apartment to share with Gay man (student). 
$150 plus 1/2 utilities/month. No smoking and no 
pets. Available to move in November |5-Decem- 
ber 1. Call 423-6445. Mornings 8-10am or evenings. 


FOR SALE 


TRYING TO RAISE MONEY for photographic 
project. Will be selling my work at my studio, 134 
Rincon (back garage), Sat. Dec. |, from 9 am to 5 
pm. Signed, finished, unmounted prints $10, on 
matt board $12, museum board $20. Gypsy Ray. 


BICYCLE. 531 Reynolds frame-set, half campy 
Dura-Ace brakes, Stronglight cranks, KKT pedals, 
sew-ups, $380 firm. 475-5516. 


SERVICES 


QUALITY HAIR CARE by licensed hair des- 
igner. Precision hair cuts. November Special for 
students W/I.D. $9.00 (Regular $12.00) Gale 
427-1547. 


JACK’S ECONOMY HAULING & MOVING. 
Prompt service you can depend on, 7 days a week. 
Reasonable rates. No waiting. 425-5534. 


SELF 


BECOMING MORE EFFECTIVE: Learn to 
make a more effective contribution in life through a 
meaningful career in massage, bodywork, and 
wholistic health education. Our Massage Practi- 
tioner Certificate Program, Wholistic Health 
Educator Program, and Herbalist Program offer an 
unparalleled opportunity for professional training 
on personal growth. Call 425-7707 for catalog of 
State approved day and evening . Next 
session begins November 19th. HEARTWOOD 
WHGOLISTIC HEALTH INSTITUTE. 


HSIEN TAOIST MONASTERY invites you to 
our guided meditation. Experience your inner energy 
and improve your self-awareness. Sunday evenings. 
8 pm. By donation. 2696 Glen Canyon Road, 438- 
4045. 


WANTED 


WANTED: cottage for single woman. Class joints 
only. Call 426-2618 and ask for Marcy. 


FEMALE SINGER FOR TRADITIONAL Folk 
Group, must have alto voice and play guitar. 
Serious full time performing position. Call Jim 253- 
6409. 


TRAVEL 


I NEED A RIDE TO NEW ENGLAND very 
preferably after Dec. 15 (and before Xmas). Will 
share expenses, driving, etc. If you can help a little 
or a lot please call Ginny 423-7925. 


FLYING AWAY FOR Thanksgiving, Turkey? 


United half-fare coupon $50/best offer. Call Tom 
429-8394. 


TREKKING IN NEPAL. An exploration of the 
people, cultures and mountains of the Annapurna 
region March 2-26. Henry Ganzler, PhD. The 
Way of Travel, 507 Lincoln St., Santa Cruz, CA 
95060. (408) 423-0950. 


TYPING 


Typing. IBM Selectric. Reasonable rates. Call 
335-5744. 


THUMBPRINTING-PROFESSIONAL TYPING 
and Quality Offset Printing. Over 30 yrs. exper. 
IBM Correcting Selectric with choice of typestyles. 
Student rates plus free pick-up and delivery. 688- “ 
1024 day or evening. 


TYPING. Just finished over 1000-page manu- 
script with many, many equations, matrices and 
tables for a very satisfied UCD professor. Ready 
for more typing! Nothing too large or too small. 
Fast. Many years experience, including foreign 
languages and layout. Close to campus. Nora 
Rogers, 423-9643. 


TYPING-POST GRADUATE. 40 p. minimum, 
$1/pg. (Dbl. Sp.) IBM - Guaranteed. 438-3996. 


CAPITOLA TYPIST: will type your dissertation, 
thesis, poems, papers, stories, novels, resumes, 
letters. Editing available. IBM Selectric. Call Sue, 
475-5606. 


TYPING SERVICE IBM Selectric Correctible 
plus three different typing elements. $1.00 per 
page. Call Cindy, 475-7614 or 427-3461. 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING. Quick, accurate 


and efficient servicé at reasonable rates. Paper and 
minor editing included free. Deborah, 425-0398. 


THE IMPECCABLE TYPIST, specializing in 
academic reports, returns to serve UCSC faculty 
and students. IBM Correcting Selectric. Prompt 
service. 426-5425. 


EFFICIENT/ACCURATE theses, dissertations, 
term papers, legal briefs, tables, questionnaires, 
financial reports, etc. Edit spelling, etc. Exper- 
ienced Legal Secretary. (408) 476-4951. 


TYPING AND OFFSET PRINTING. IBM Cor- 
recting Selectric. Your choice of type styles. 


~ Quick—Professional— Accurate—. Free pick-up 


and delivery. 688-7024 Day or Eve. 


EXPERIENCED PROFESSIONAL TYPIST. 
Papers, theses, manuscripts, anything. Convenient 
(on campus). Minor editing, work guaranteed, 
paper supplied. Marci 423-1291. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING. Fast high quality 
service. We correct spelling and punctuation. IBM 
typewriters. Guaranteed work. Low prices. 423- 
8258. 


FOREST TYPING AND EDITING. Exception- 
al work. Former correspondent for TIME and 
FORTUNE magazines. Satisfied people include: 
Nancy Tanner and Roger Keesing, anthropolo- 
gists; Richard Musgrave, Harvard economist; 
Abalone Alliance; plus students and faculty at 
UCSC, UCSB, and the University of Chicago. 
IBM Correcting Selectric. Fairly priced. Bobbi 
Pearson. 688-6475. 


CRISP AND CLEAR TYPING. Fast high quality 
service. We correct spelling and punctuation. IBM 
typewriters. Guaranteed work. Low prices. 423- 
8258. 
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SCHWARTZ 


BROOMSMANSHIP BY MR. SCHWARTZ. 
Shortly after I moved to SC in the Spring of 1972 I 
started to make visits to Berkeley at least three 
times a month for over four years. During these 
visits I mingled at informal gatherings that lasted 
from two to five hours or so, and to which came the 
kind of men and women scholar-teachers who kept 
UCB in the running with Columbia and Harvard. 

When they learned that I was living in SC quite a 
few of the eminences who kept UCB in the running 
started directing questions at me, more often than 
not through their TA’s, Researchers, and other 
academic satellites who tagged along. 

‘‘What are they up to in Santa Cruz?” 

“Are they serious?” 

“They must be joking, I hope?” 

The question I remember hearing more often 
than others usually had the word ‘“‘broom”’ in it. It 
came in many variations, and here is one example: 

“How come they gave this guy a professorship 
down there? Up here we don’t think he is fit to push 
a broom. And they gave him tenure yet!” 

As I remember it at this date, mostly, perhaps 
always, the questions were about faculty in the 
Humanities and Social Sciences and disciplines 
cloned therefrom. 


The more I attended informal gatherings the 
more questions I got asked about this University 
which was already well on the way to making itself 
University of California Second Choice, Univer- 
sity of California Second Class. Every time I visited 
Berkeley I got to feeling as if I was a cultural 
anthropologist just back from a field trip. The only 
problem was that I had had no formal training in the 
techniques of anthropological field work. So I 
worked out my own ad hoc pioneer field work 
methods greatly aided by my readings years back in 
the pioneering publications of such anthropologists 
as Benedict, Mead, Bateson, Gorer, Boas, and 
plain common sense. : 

I started to pay attention to what was going on 
through contact with students, by attending public 
lectures by faculty in the Inhumanities and Anti- 
social Sciences and disciplines cloned therefrom, 
through observing what books had or had not been 
checked out of the library, and I even lucked out in 


i 


‘GET INVOLVED... | 


THE MERRILL FEILD PROGRAM FOR EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING 
Y invites all UCSC students to attend a workshop on part time Field Study J 


in the local community: 


Charles Merrill Lounge, Merrill 


issues. 


COMO? 


Full Time Field Study: 


§ Merrill 144: TEACHING ENGLISH AS €& SECOND LANGUAGE 

teaches the techniques of teaching English (TESL) both for potential 
field work overseas and for the teaching of English to non-native 
speakers in the U.S. Enrollment is limited. 


<AOMOhr? 


Part Time local Field Study for Winter Quarter should be arranged by 
3 the end of Fall Quarter. Full Time Field Study must be set up two % 
quarters before the project is to take place. Come in and talk with us. 
Nick Royal & Jody Bruce, x4054, Merril 7B 


VIPSDEIPRIRA LIAR ESRD SD AD OHH ee 


Tuesday, November 27th at 7:30 p.m. 


Speakers from local schools and organizations will talk about interest- ¥ 
ing possibilities for work in the fields of education, health care & 
grassroots community orgainzing for senior citizens’ needs and housing 


The Field Program is sponsoring two Winter Quarter courses related to 


Merrill 140: PREPARATION FOR CROSS-CULTURAL EXTERIENCE 
is required for students planning full time international Field Study’ 
through our Program. We deal with cross-cultural, political and ethical 
issues related to field work. A Wednesday evening Film Series 
accompanies the course and is open the the UCSC community. 


finding out about faculty and student toilet training, 
if any—toilet training, very important source for 
anthropological knowledge according to eminences 
like Gorer and Mead—if any. 

In working out my ad hoc techniques I was 
spurred on by something Margaret Mead once said 
in a public lecture, that sometimes one has to work 
out one’s techniques and learn the rudiments of the 
natives’ language in thirty days or risk being eaten 
up alive. She knew whereof she spoke, I learned at 
this University. 

And here I am still alive to tell the story, but, let 
me tell you, there were some close calls. 

With ten years of Civil Service experience to my 
credit I know that broom pushing and clean sweep- 
ing can at the right times be the best use to which 
taxpayers’ monies can be put. 

Isn’t it long overdue that the people who turned 
this University into University of California Sec- 
ond Class, Second Choice were swept out? | 

Have a nice Thanksgiving. This year I cheer the 
turkeys on not to be so chicken and bite back. 

P.S.: Getting hold of good scholar-teachers who 


believe with the California State Constitution that | 


the purpose of public education is the preservation 
of tie rights and liberties of the people, that for this 
is needed a general diffusion of knowledge and 
intelligence, and the proper way to work at achiev- 
‘ing these mandated goals is to encourage by all 
suitable means the promotion of intellectual, scien- 
tific, moral, and agricultural improvement, it is my 
, humble opinion that if these things are done serious 
students will come flocking here out of their own 
free will. 
In amicability I invite correspondence about any 

of my “personals.” P.O. Box 1778, SC, 95060. 


misc 


COUNTRY LODGE AVAILABLE for class 
overnights, hot tub, pool, $6 or work exchange, 
Sunday 6 pm thru Friday noon, Pescadero, (415) 
879-0563, evenings. 
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MFG. LIST 


| Your CHOICE — gee 


BOB MARLEY & THE WAILERS 


CLIFF RICHARD 
WE DON’T TALK ANYMORE 


PETER GREEN 


IN THE SKIES 
GET YOUR | 
BASS ,. tis racic 
a 820 41st AVE. 
TICKETS HERE: SeaA ACROSS FROM SEARS 
The SPORTS 476-8128 


DON’T THROW STONES 


SOKOSOC ICN SECT CTOCCEES . 


BULK RATE 


